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LILBRATVUBRB GC. 
INTERESTING CEREMONY AT BSHER PLACE, 
; ONCE THE RESIDENCE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
body has heard, or ought to have heard, of the celebrated 
ree of Esher Place.—a tree, whose neighbouring “ n re- 
‘oeats” have not gone unsung by the lyres of Pope and Thomson, 
and, above all, by the master hand of Shakspeare. ’ 

The failing state of this interesting tree, has been the occasion of a 
no less interesting ceremony, which took place in Esher Park on the 
{th of this present November. The mother of Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
a venerable lady of 84, whose green old age might be compared with 
its subject, (possessing @ rare vitality in protracted years and streugth, 
though the boary head is visible, and the time-stricken limbs, )—plant- 
ed, with her owa hand, a young and flourishing successor to the vete- 
ran tree. ‘Fhe spot choses was on the gentle slope of the lawn, nearly 
opposite to the old ivy-eovered tower of Wolsey. The sapling had 
heen reared by herself, from a nut of the famous Black Walnut of the 
Ohio—the tree of pe d to be above 500 years old; and the 
crank of which was brought to England, from North America, about 
«wo years ago. The nut was given to the venerable lady by Mr. 
Ranking,—(the author of the profound antiquarian works on ancient 
‘Tartar history, connected with the Romans and the Americans, 
called “ Wars and Sports,” and “ The Origin of the Incas of Pera,’ 
Sc.)—for the very purpose of its hereafter supplying the place of the 
tong revered Tulip-tree. After rearing it in a pot at her own home, 

he planted it in the opem ground of Esher Place, in the presence of 
her son, Sir Robert Ker Porter, who had recently returned from the 
native country ef the tree,—and of her friends, the mem | of Spicer, 
—whose character, as the present Lords of the soil, is well worthy the 
possession of a place, which long bore “the name of Pelham, and its 
yistues.” 

When the young sapling was put into the ground by the venerable 
tady, it was accompanied with a little casket, containing three medals, 
commemorative of the of its planting, and of the of the 
tee. One, of the United States of America, another, of the New 
South American Republie, and the third, of George the Fourth 
of Great Britaim, The was particularly striking, from the 
remarkable age of the lady, and that of the present tree; also of the 
ne it was to succeed, and the celebrated antiquity of Esber Place 
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Arecent beautiful little volame, called “The Casket,” gives us a 
‘opy of verses on the Tulip-tree of Le ang mp from the pen of the 
Jaughter of the venerable lady who bore the chief part in the above 
nteresting ceremony. ‘The following are extracts from this plaintive 
Ne poem, which seems almost a requiem to the fading glories of the 
leclining tree. 
Lines on the Tulip Tree im Esher Place, once the Residence of Cardinal 
Wolsey, now thai of Johu Spicer, Esg. 
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B. 198 eg Tree of the olden time, be mine 

ey ae a To visit at thy solemn shrine, 

“om, «8 When o’er thy dark majestic boughs 

nril 1, Aug. 1,De The moon a boly stillness throws, 

f oF ot And pale thou stand’st beneath her light 

“ O46, «4, *8 The lonely (pave of the night. 

ay 1, Sep. lJu O, who shall sty what feet have trod 

pee ° Upon thy root’s encircling sod ! 

- % ns ay What weeping eyes thy branches made 

une 1,0ct. LP Their hidden sorrow’s grateful shade ! 
“ 8 What mail'd hand, amid thy bowers, 


Liverpool, thir? 


ee. For beauty’s breast, despoil’d thy flowers; 
escri od 


What knees in 







5 itence have knelt; 
Lag yee What mind its inspirations felt ! 
mere Or, since th lofty head was first 
prey : A germ, in Earth’s warm bosom nursed, 
Lnng drone What waves of bomaa life gone by, 
of ‘Through ages, to Eternity ! 
* . * * 











I be expected 


‘cations to the Bim O, could thime own fall’n branches teil 








BARTLETT, BY What memories in their ruins dwell, 

- an » What mightier rains they have known, 

 cbetivered # ? Of greatness in its strength o’erthrown, 
Hieation Woald they not speak of many a name 






Blorr’d or embalm'd by storied fame— 
Of Henry’s quill, and Wolsey's fall!" 

Of the fair Boleyn’s blood-stain’d pall! 
Ot martyr’d Askew’s virgin bier! 

Of grey-bair’d Salisbury’s madden'd feat? 
Of gallant Surrey’s pen and plume, 

His passion, promise, and his doom! 

Of crowns and idols, altars broke, 

By Luther's heaven-directed stroke, 

Aud Britain's sons at once set free 
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ot, Bashville.T Io glorious Christian liberty ! 

Lexingto® Ky — 

» Coram oe ak MR. HOOD’S ANNUAL. 

ary, 84>; om Comic Annual. Py T. Hood, Esq. 12mo. pp. 174. London 

-hidveto, The Com urst, Chance, & Co. 

=< any th omic Anousl is at least a novelty, and we are really glad of 
 igve— G0 i te ‘Z Rew io this line; for though it would be too bad in the pub- 
Lee, Ere. publ undervalue any of these handsome books (seeing, as how, the 
im lin, W indset it being dispersed. takes only one or two in its separate capacity ) 


aha = the fulness of them all, and generally presty well to- 


come fastidious about their sameness an 
met 25 yee Mr. Hood has done to diversify this feeli 






want oi 
we wil! 














cause bis Anmual will not (we befitve) be published for. 


| some days, and the whole of our present purpose is to amuse ‘our | 
_. | readers with a few stray specimens from it of what has fallen in our 
But first, we must lament to state, that the humour of a multi- | 


| way. 
tude of wood-cuts defies our critical powers to paint in language. 
“A clear stage and go favour” is bespoke in the beginning by a slage- 
coach overturned, and certainly clear enough and without favour, as 
all the passengers are disappearing in a deep horse-pond, into which 
they have been. thrown,—and this is a taste of the rest! Then comes 
the dedication to an individual who, if the old style were in fashion, 
would well deserve ove of the most panegyrical epistles, but who will 
now aug at their whimsical successor, which we copy :— 

“To Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., the great Patron of Letters, 
foreign, general, and two-penny ; distinguished alike by his fostering 
care of the Bell Letters, and his antiquarian regard for the Dead Let- 
ters ;—whose increasing efforts to forward the spread of intelligence, 
as a corresponding member of all societies, (and no man fills his post 
better) having singly, doubly, and trebly, endeared him to every 
class,—this first volume of the Comic Annaal, is, with frank permis- 
sion, gratefully inscribed, by ‘Thomas Hood.” 

The preface, in unison, bold: these doctrines :— 

“In the Christmas holydays—or rather holly days, according to one 
of the emblems of the season—we naturally look for mirth. Christ- 
| mas is strictly a Comic Annual, and its specific gaiety is even implied 
in the specific gravity of its oxen. There is an English proverb of 
‘ Laugh and grow fat,’—a saying which our graziers interpret—on the 
aut#ority of some Prize Oxonian—by growing the fattest of fat for the 
méfriest of months. The proverb, however, has another sense, im- 
plying a connexion between cachinnation and corpulence in the iu- 
man body—and truly, having seen gentlemen of twenty stone io their 
seats, I am ready to allow that a fat man isalwaysacheerful. ‘Taking 
the adage in the latter sense, it is my bumble hope and aim to contri- 
bute towards the laughter and lustiness of my fellow-creatures, by the 

duetion of tbe Comic Aanual,—a work not equivocating between 
mirth melancholy, but exclusively devoted to the humorous—in 
pale hi, not an ‘ Ambigu,’ but an ‘Opera Comique.’ Christmas, 

ed, Seems « tide more adapted for rowing in the gig or the jolly, 
than gy bere barge or the galley, and accordingly I have built 
amy craft. kind friends who may patronise the present launch 
are assured that it will be acknowledged by renewed exertion, and 
that [ seriously intend to come before them nest year, with 

‘ A braver bark, and an increasing sail.’ 

“The materials (he continues) which were in preparation for a 
third series of Whims and Oddities, have been thrown into the pre- 
sent volume—that work may, therefore, be still considered as going 
on, though its particuler name is not exhibited; but it is a partuer in 
the comic firm. Each future series will, in the same manner, be asso- 

ciated with the whims and oddities of other authors; and it will be 
| my endeavour to feed every succeeding volume with the choicest 
morsels that can be procured. In short, the work will be pa ‘d— 
| like Captain Head. In the meantime, many little defects, incidental 
| to @ first attempt, will be observed and pointed out by the judicious 
| critics, to whom, consciously and respectfully, I bow, like Norval, 
| ‘with bended bow and quiver full of errors ;’ merely boping, a 
| that as second thoughts are allowed to be best, they will deal mildly 
| with my first ones. In my illustrations, as usual, preferring wood to 
r or steel, I have taken to box as the medium for making bits.” 
ch are the introductory “helps,” as the Americans call them, to 
this amusing tome ; and in order to fulfil oar promise, we shall now, 
without choice, extract the first of the company—'‘ Namber Oue.”’ 


“It's very hard! and so it is, 
To live in such a row, 

And witness this, that every miss 
But me has got a beau. 

For love goes calling up and down, 
But here he seems to shun: 

I'm sure be has been asked enough 
Tocall at Number One! 


I’m sick of all the double knocks 
That come to Namber Four ! 

At Number Three I often see 
A lover at the door ; 

And one in blue, at Number Two 
Calls daily like a dun,— 

It’s very bard they come so near 
And not at Number One! 


Miss Bell, I hear, has got a dear 
Exactly to her mind, 

By sitting at the window pane 
Without a bit of blind ; 

Bat I go in the baleony, 
Which she has never done, 

Yet arts that thrive at Number Five 








Don't take at Number One! 


‘Tis bard with plenty in the street, 
And plent ing by,— 

eThsoe't niet pouee Sen at Number Ten 
But only rather shy ; 

And Mrs. Smith across the way 
Has got a grown-up son, 

But la! he berdly seems to know 
There is 2 Number One! 


‘There's Mr. Wick at Namber Ning, 
Bat he’s intent on pelf, 

And though be’s pions, will not love 
His meighbatr as himsels 
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At Number Seven there was a sale— 
The goods bad quite a ran! 

And here I’ve got my single lot 
On hand at Number One ! 


My mother often sits at work 
And talks of props and stays, 
And what a comfort I shall be 
In her declining days ! 
The very maids about the house 
Have set me down a nun, 
The sweethearts all belong to them 
That call at Number One! 


Once only, when the flue took fire, 
_ One Friday afternoon, 

Young Mr. Long came kindly in, 
And told me not to swoon. 

Why can't he come again without 
The Phenix and the Sun? 

We cannot always have a flac 
Qa fire at Namber One ! 


Lam vot old! [ am not plain; 
Nor awkward in my gait— 

J am not crooked like the bride 
That went from Number Right 
I'm sure white satin made ber look 

As brown a3 any bun— 
But even beauty bas no chance 
I think at Number One | 


At Number Six they say Miss Rose 
Has slain a score of hearts, 
And Cupid, for ber sake, bas been 


Quite prodigal of darts. 
b+ show with bended bow -- 
s ! 
But if be be'd never deign 


To shoot with Number One. 


It's very hard! and so it is, 
To live in such a row ! 
And here's a bailad-singer come 
To aggravate my woe : 
O take away your foolish song 
And tones enough to stun— 
There is ‘ nae luck about the house,” 
I know at Number One!” 


We also take the first prose tele, as another fair example of (his 


Anoual. 
DRAWN FOR A SOLDIER. 

_ “I was once—for a few hours only—io the militie, 1 I wae 
in part auswerable for my own mishap. There it a story in Joe Mil. 
ler of @ man, who, being pressed to serve his Majewty on another ele. 
ment, pleaded his polite breeding to the as a good ground ot 
exe ; but was told, that the crew being a set of unmannerty 
dogs, a Chesterfield was the very character they wasted. The militia- 

en acied, [| presume, on the same principle. Their castomary 

dule was forwarded to me, at Brighton, to fill up; and in a mo 

ment of incautious bilarity—induced, » by the absence of ait 
business or employment, except pleasure—! wrote myself down in 
the descriptive column as ‘Quile a gentlemen.’ consequence 
tollowed immediately. A precept, addressed by the High Constable 
of Westminster to the Low ditto of the parish of St. M***, and in. 
dorsed with my name, Informed me that it had turned up in that 
involuntary lottery, the ballot. At sight of the orderly, who thought 
proper to deliver (he ducument into vo other hands (han mine, my 
mother-in-law cried, and my wife fainted on the spot. no 
notion of any distinctions in military service—a soldier was a sol- 
dier—and the imagiond that, on the very morrow, I might be ordere® 
abroad to a fresh Waterloo, They were unfortunately ignorant of 
that benevolent provision, which absolved the militia from going out 
of the kingdom—‘ except in case of an invasion.’ In vain I represew- 
ted that we were ‘logals;’ they bad heard of local diseases, 
thought there might be wounds of the same i In vein I ex- 
plained that we were got troops of the line;—they could see nuthin 
to choose between being shot in a line, or in any other _ tI 
them, next, that I was not obliged to ‘serve myself ;’ they an- 
swered, ‘'twasso much the barderl should be obliged to serve en 
one else.’ My beingsent abroad, they said would be the death 
them; for they had witnessed, at Ramsgate, the embarkation of ( 
Waicheren expedition, and too well remembered ‘ the of 
soldiers’ wives at seeing their husbands in campers! "hens 
that, at the very worst, if [ should be sent abroad, there wasno rea- 
son why I should not return again ;—but they both declared, they 
never did, and never would, believe in those ‘ Returns of the killed 
and wounded.’ The discussion was in this stage when it was inter- 
rupted by enotber loud single knock at the door, a report equal in its 
eflects on us to that of the memorable cannon-shot ot Brussels; and 
before we could recover ourselves, a strapping serjeant entered the 
parlour with a huge bow, or rather rain-bow, of party-colourell 
ey in his >, ie came, he said, to offer a substitute for mee 

ut | wes prevented from the indi t females asking 
io the same treath, ‘ Whe eed. did he think could be 0 substitute 
fora sonendabasband?’ The jeant looked foolish 
at this tern; bat be was still more abashed when the two anxious ls- 
dies began to cross-emamine him on the length of bis services abroad, 
and the number of bis wounds, the campaigns of the militiawen 
having Sgfn comfined daublless ty Mounflow, end his bodily magks 
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Militant ty ie sree suripes ow bis sleeve. Parrying these awkward 
questions, he en eavoured to prevail upon me to see the propoess 
proxy, @ Gne young fellow, he assured me, of unusual stature j Lont 
told him it was quite an indifferent point with me whether we was 
6-feet-2 or 2-fe-t 6,—in short, whether he was as tall as the flag, or 
‘under the standard.’ The trath is, I reflected that it wes a time of 
profound peace: that a civil war, or an ins asion, was very anlikely ; 
and @s for an occasional drill, that | could make shift, ike Lavater, 10 
right-write)-about-face. Accordingly I declined seeing the substitute, 
and dismissed (le serjeant with @ note tu the Wer-Seeretary to this pur- 
port :— That L considered myself drawn; and expected thereiore to 
be well quarter'd. That, ander the circumstances of the conatry, by 
would probably be unnecessary for militiamen * to be mustered ; 
bt that if bis Majesty did ‘call me out,’ Lhoped I should ‘ gire him 
satisfaction.’ ‘The tewales were far from being pleased with § this 
billet. ‘They talked « great deal of moret suicide, willal murder, and 
seeking the bubble reputation in the cannou's mouth; but L shall ever 
think that I took the proper coutse, for, after the lapse of afew beurs, 
two more of the General's ted-coats, or General postmen, brought me 
a large packet scaled with the War-office Seal, and supersctibed 
‘Henry Hardinge ;) by which I was officially absolved from serving 
on horse, or ou lavt, or on bothAogether, then and thereatter. 
why, I know avtonless his Majesty doubted the bandsomeness of 
discharging me ia particular, without letting off the rest ;—bat so it 
was, that mw short time afterwards there issued a prociemation, by 
whieh Cie sepvices of ol) wiliniamen were for the present dispensed 
with,—aud we were left to sel our several avocations,—of course, 
all the lighter in our spifite for being disemtodied.” 


— 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND.—MACBETH. f 
From Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopadia, Vol. 1. 


We advisediy cali the Cabinet Cyclopedia a great undertaking, be- 
conse we consider, that in its effects oa the tone and habits o! thought 
of what isknown by the phrase “the reading public, it will be, if 
carried thruugh in the spirit of ts projection and commencement, 
one of the most invaluable productions of modern Iterature. A re- 
collection of the extraordinary ehange effected inthe public mind of 
Vrance by the Encyclopedic, will help to explein our meaning ; one it 
may not be too mach to anticipate, that the effects of such wa 5 as 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia, on the character of the passing and next 
generation, will be the conversion of the readers of romance into stu- 
dents of history, and of the tovers of fiction into observers of nature. 

A very brief statement of the means and end of this new publica- 
tion will, we are inclined to believe, bear us out in our opinion. The 
Cabinet Cyclope tia is definite and integral in its scope ;—tor though 
each separate volume or treatise will be independent or perfect im 
itself, it will be concected with the rest, not only by the relationship 
which every compartment or branch of science, art, and literature 
bears to anvt ier, but also by the yy le tie of unity of desiga— 
the furnishing v “popular compendium ot whatever ts useful, instruc- 
tive, and interesting in humaa knowledge.” ‘The prospectus states, 
that “each volume will contain one or more subjects uninterrupted 
avd unbroken, aud will be accompanied by the corresponding plates 
or other appropriate illustrations. 
tained without fettering the work by a continual alphabetical arrange 
ment. A subseriber may omit particular voluines or sets ol volumes, 
without disintegrating bis series. ‘Thus each purchaser may tori 
from the Cabinet, a Cyclopedia more or less comprehensive, as may 
sult his aeans, taste, or profession. {f a subscriber desire to discon- 
tinge the work at any stage of its publication, the volumes which he 
may bave received will not lose their value by separation from (he 
resi of the work, since they will always either be complete in them- 
selves, or may be made so at a trifling expense. The purchasers will 
never find their property in this work destroyed by the publication of 
a second edition. Tie arrangement is such that particular volumes 
may be re-edited or re-written without disturbing tbe others. The Cabi 
net Cyclopedia will thas be in a siate of coutinual renovation, keeping 
pace with the never-ceasing improvements in knowledge, drawing with 
in its circle from year to year whatever is new, and casting off what- 
ever is obsolete, su as to oom a constantly modernised cyclopedia.” 

Bat these advantages, eminent as they andoubtedly are, are not the 
le nor the chief recommendations of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Neither is it on the extreme cheapness of the publication, or the fede- 
ral independence—if we may so speak—of its several volumes, thet 
we rest our prediction of its influence on the tone of thinking of the 
present, aed on the literature of the next generation, —but on the 
romise, amounting elmost to a more! certainty, of the great excel- 
fence of its execution, A mattitude of persons eminent in literature 
and seience in the United Kingdom are employed in this undertaking: 
and, indeed, no others should be employed in it; for it is a truth that 
the profound and practised writer alone is a able of furnishing a “ po- 
palar compendium” —that is, of combining the two qualities of being 
universally iotelligitte and strictly scientific. Hitherto the character 
of popular treatises bas been superficialness and unintelligibility—for 
the simple reason, that they have too geuerally been the productions 
of the superficial end unpractised in composition, as our school-books 
sadly testify. Were it only, then, by its supplying what has long 
been felt a desideratam of the first magnitude, a sound and intelligible 
treatise fit for schools, the Cabinet Cyclopwdia w itt be heartily wel- 
cowed by all inferested in the instruction of youth. What parent or 
cuardian that throws his eye over the list of its contributors but must 
be rejoiced by meeting the names of those who are in themselves a 
euarantee of intellectual and moral excellence? Who, for example, 
of all men living, is best fitted to write a popular History of Scotland, 
whieh, from its inimitable simplicity and moral charm of its style 
may be safely put into the hands ot a child—and whieh, from its pro- 
found accuracy, cannot be read without instraction by the student ofa 


more advanced age;—who but Sir Walter Scott? and, accordingly, | 


we find the “ Cabinet” History of Scotland by that illustrious writer. 
Who. we might also ask, could be mentioned in the same breath with 
Sir James Mackintosh for writing the popular History of England? 
And from: whom could the History of Ireland come so recommended 
as frem the pen of Me. Moore? The several departments of mathe- 
matical science and natural history, on the other hand, furnish an 
equally splendid list of contributors, or rather an equally luminous il- 
lastratiow of the divisions of intellectual labour. Who, for instance, 
#0 campetent to treat of the several great branches of mathematical 
aud mechanical! science as a Brewster, a Brinkley, a Herschel, a Ka- 
ter, a Lerdner,or & Pond (the astronomer royal), a Sabine, anda 
whole lest of other ortaments of their age and country, whom we 
find among the contributors to the Cabinet Cyclopedia! Again, if 
we lovk to the Natural History department we shall see the most dis- 
tinguished naturalists aud goologssts of the day furnishing treatises 


which exunot fail to create where it does not already exisi{—and to | 


strengthen where it does—a relish for the stu ly of natural h story, 
whieh of all others is pertraps the most fascinating, and the best fitted 
co lead the mind to 

“ Look from natare up to natnre’s God.” 

But toreturn to the volame before us, the History of Scotland, by 
Sir Walter Scott, which we do not hesitate to dectare will Le, it pos- 
sible, more extensively read than the most popular work of fiction of 
the same prolific author ;—end for this obvious reason : it combines 
with @uch of the brilliant colouring of the Ivanhoe pictures of by- 
gone manners, and all the graceful facility af style and picturesque- 
ness of description of his other charming romances—a minute fidelity 


t6 the facts of history, aod a searching scrutiny into their authenticity | 


and relative value, which might pat to the blash Mr. Hume and other 
professed historians. It is this rare anion of the closest adherence to 
sovertedtity, with the panorgmic deseAption ct the Waverley Novels 


And | 


Facility of reference will be ob- | 
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that wilheonstitute the atigvetion of the present volume, Suc 
is the chataof Sir Walier Seot\'s pra, it as only totouéh 
— i of ev 7 life, and Wwetar's up invested with 
the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is his fidelitytor 
text of Nature; that the knights, and serfs, and collared fvols, a 
whom bis inventive gehius has peopied somany volumes, are re- 
garded Ly us not as mere ereat.ons of fancy, Lut as real flesh and blood 
existences, with ai! the virtues, feelings, and errors of common-place 
humanity, This great charm of style, however, is oOt witloat its 
disndvintages. Juthe present instance we fear at may induce th 
nnable to appreciate the profound research of which every page iu the 
volume retninds the historical student, to regard (he graphic sketches 
of manners and personal character with whieh it abounds, but as 
paris of a fantastical peveant of romance, like these so Vvividiy puint. 
ed in the pages of Ivanhoe and the ‘Tales of the Crusaders. It 
would appear, indeed, that Sir Walter had himself enterteined some 
apprebensious on this seoge—for he seems to lave entered upon the 
work with a resolution to be as subdued and matter-of factish (we beg 
pardon for using the term) as the romantic history of Scotland could 
vermit him—so as to guard agaiust the accusation of having only given 
Firth to another series of the Canongate Chronicles. In spite of this 
wise precaution, however, the magic of his style,tike the nationality 
of his feelings, breathes through the entire volume, more particularly 
as the interest of his subject thickens’ upon his imagination, from the 
stenggics of the Bruce to the fatal field of Flodden. : . 

Sir Walter wisely passes over the fables of Hector Boethins—sanc- 
tioned though they have been by George Buchanan—cuncerning the 
early history of Scotland, without even a notice, and commences 
with the campaigns, of Agricola und Severus. Mr. Pinkerton’s anti- 
Celtic Euxine peuki origin of the Picts—the subject of so much angry 
controversy—meets with the like punishment of utter silence. 

The falsification of history for the sake of effect, or for less excusa- 
ble motives, by poets and novelists, isa charge to which few writers 
are more obnoxious than Sir Walter Scott himself. It isa charge to 
which Shakspeare is also liable, from a too ready adoption of the fa- 
bles and misrepresentatious of the old Chroniclers, as the reader will 
seein the following remark ou the fate of the “ gracious Duncan,” 
who fell by the dagger of Macbeth. ‘On reading these names,” ob- 
serves ourauthor,“ every reader must feel as if brouglit from dark- 
ues into the blaze of noonday; so familiar are we with the person- 
ages whom we last named, and so clearly and distinctly we recall the 
events in which they are interested, in comparison with the doubtful 
and misty views which we can form of the twilight times before and 
after a fortunate period. Bat we must not be blinded by our poetical 
enthusiasm, nor add more than due importance to the legends, be- 
cause they have been woven into the most striking tale of ambition 
and remorse thatever struck awe into ahuman bosom. The genius 
of Stiakspeare having found the tale of Macbeth in the Scottish chroni- 
cles of Holinshed, adorned it with a Justre’similar to that with which 
a level beam of the sun often invests some fragment of glass, which, 
though shining at a distance with the lustre of a diamond, is by a near 
investigation discovered to be of no worth or estimation. Duncan 
succeeded to Kenneth I. in 1033: he reigned only six years. Mac- 
| beth, bis near relation, also a grand-child of Malcolm IL, though by 

the mother’s side, was stirred up by ambition to contest the throne 
with the possessor. The Lady of Macbeth also, whose real name was 
Graoch, had deadly injuries to avenge on the reigning prince. She 
was the grand-daughter of Kenneth LV., killed in 1003, fighting against 
Matcolm [1.; and other causes for revenge animated the mind of her 
who has been since painted as the sternest of women. ‘he old an- 
nalists add some instigations of a supernatural kind to the influence of 
a vindictive woman, over an ambitious husband. Three women, of 
more than human statare and beauty, appeared to Macbeth in a vision, 
and bailed him successively by the names of thane of Cromarty, thane 
of Moray, which the king afterwards bestowed on him, and king of 








Scots, which inspired him with the seductive hupes so well expressed in 
thedrarua. Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in bis attempt ov Dun- 
can's Jife. He attacked and slew the king at a place called Bothgowan, 
or the Smith’s House, near Elgin, in 1039, and not,as has been sypposed, 
in the Castle of Inverness. The act was bloody, as was the custom 
of the tines; but, in very truth, the claim of Macbeth to the throne, 
according to the rule of Scottish succession, was better than that of 
Duncan. Asa king, the tyrant so much exclaimed against was, In 
realily, firm, just, and equitable. Apprehension of a party whieh 
Maicolm, the eldest son of the slaughtered Dancan, had set on foot in 
Northumberland, and stil! maintained in Scotland, seems, in process 
of time, to have soured the temper of Macbeth, and rendered him for- 
midable to his nobility. Against Macduff, in particular, the powertal 
Maormor of Fife, he had uttered some threats which occasioned him 
to fly trom the Court of Scotand. 
ward, the Danish Earl of Northumberland, invaded Scotland in the 

ear 1054, displeying his banner in bebalf of the banisbed Malcolm. 
Macbeth engaged them in the neighbourhood of his celebrated castle 
of Dansinnane. He was defeated, but escaped from the batile, and 
was slain at Lumpbananan in 1056. Very slight observation will ena- 
ble us to recollect how much this simple statement differs from that of 
the drama, though the plot of the latter is consistent enough with the 
inaccurate histor.ans from whom Shakspeare drew his materials. It 
might be added, that early authorities show us no such persons as Ban- 
quo and his son l'leance, nor have we reason to think that the latter 
ever fled further from Macbeth than across the flat scene, according 
(o the stage direction. 
the house of Stwart. All these things are now known; bat the mind 
dwells pertinaciorsly on the impression made by the impositions of 
genius. While the works of Shakspeare are read, and the English 
language subsists, History may say what she will; but the general 











Richard as a deiorined murderer.”’* 


From the ascent ‘of Duncan, A. D. 1034, to the death of David Il. | 


in 1971, Sir Walter chiefly follows Lord Hailes's Annuals as his guide, 
| never be supplied. From that period there is no loss for materials, but 
| great need of sagacity in using them. Without further remark, we 
} shall quote afew passages which we think will interest the reader, 
} while they will exhibit the spirit in which the volume is written. 
| “ Robert Bruce had returned to London, and was in attendance on 
the English court, when a private token from the Mar! of Gloucester, 
bis kiasman, made him aware that his safety and liberty were in dan- 
| ger.t He left London instantly, and hastened to Scotland. It is said 
that near the Solway Sands they met an emissary of Comyn, whom 
they found bound for the English court. They killed the messenger 
} without hesitation, and from the contents of his packet learned the 
extent of Comyn’s tre achery. 


In five days Bruce reached his castle of 
| Lochinaben 


it wasin the month of February 1505-6, and the Ene 
lish justiciaries appointed by Edward's late regulations for preserva- 
tion of the peace of the country of Scotland were holding their essi 
zes at Damtries for that purpose. Bruce, who was not yet prepared 
for an open breach with England, was under the necessity of r | 


erhug 
j attendance on this high court, and came 


to the town for that ; 
| Ife here found Coniyn, whom the same duty had bro 


ines 


UPpose, 
Dum- 


in the church of the Priars Minorite; a precaution—an unavailing one 
asi proved—tu the satety ol 


both parties, and the peaceful character 
f the meeting 


They met by themselves, the slender retinue of each 


remaining apart and withoutthe charch. Between two sach haughty | 
) 


* Macbeth, we believe. visited Rome, and was held to be one of 


| the wisest and most accomplished princes of his age.—Ed. L. G. 

t “It is said the Earl of Gtoucester sent Bruce a piece of money 
j and a pair of spun. Men's wits are sharpened by danger, and slight- 
jor eeatons have been known to put them on their guard, and 
{ induce them (o make their escape when peril hovertd over them 


Urged by this new counsellor, Si- | 


Neither were Banquo or his son ancestors of | 


reader will only reeollect Macbeth as a sacrilegious usurper, and | 


than whom, as he vemarks himself elsewhere, a better and surer wil! | 


Bruce invited his rival to a private interview, which was held | 


7) 


ge 








January § 
‘ 
rivats a quarrel was sure to arise, whether o i 
ijury. The Scots bistorians say that Bruce pose oy OF recent 
Weacherous communication to Edward: the English mye with 
+ Mele that he tifen, for the first time, imparied to —— probly 
bf imsucreesion against England, which Comyn rejected ch = 
and that this gave occasion to what follow ed. Without wn SCOn 
detail, what no one save the survivor could have trul } alee, 
certain that ayivient altercation took place, in which Cc = 
Broce the tie, wud Bruce in reply stabbed Comyn with hie ‘ 
Coniownded at the rashness of bis own action, ina ‘la Pa 
Bruce hastened owt of the sanctuary. There stood vithaee mecte 
biS friends and adicrents, Kirkpatrick of Closeburne ind tt we « 
youtizer son of Lindsay of Crawiord They saw Bruce iudsay,, 
weapon aud disordered demeanonor, and inquired eager! ‘h blog 
“1 doubt,’ said Bruce, : [ have slain the Red Comyn? op? 
that to doubt ?” suid Kirkpatrick; +1 make sure :"so saying hy Me 
isto the chutch, and despatched the wounded pc ang suite 
Comyn, thé uncle oi Jobn, interfered to save his Knctee WF Rober 
slain along with him. ‘The English justiciaries, hearing this ple 
barricaded themselves in the hall where they edmininiered a 
Bruce, however, compelled them to surrender, by putting fire -_ 
place of retreat, and thereafter dismissed them in safety, Th, ye 
| wet of anger and impatience broke off all chance which mi rote 
| have remained to Bruce of accommodating matters with Edwe "3 
‘he whole reign of Brace will be read withed interest — 
ing as it does in the most romantic strucgles for life anding bn 
The death of this hero is told with affecting simplicity. hes Mia, 
pear from the following paragraph, that Sir'Walter baa ad ea 
| Tyler's views concerning Richard I1.’s fabuléus escape ate P ba 
uy salerqzees residence in Scotland. — 
“ There is a story told by Bower, or Bowmaker, t ' 
Fordun’s Chronicle, which has hitherto been thecded ‘ty eer 
the more modern historians. ‘This story bears, that Richard ll ~ 
| Tally supposed to have been mordered at Pontefract castle eh 
the ‘ fierce hand of Sir Piers of Exton,’ or by the slower or me os 
| death of famine, did in reality make his escape by subtlety ” er 
place of confinement; that he fled in disguise fo the Scottish Amory 
was recognised in the dominions of the lord of the isles by ae ey 
foolor jester, who had been familiar in the court of England ake 
no other than the dethroned king of that kingdom. Bower proee me, 
state, that the person of Richard IL. thus discovered, was delivered - 
by the lord of the istes to the lord Montgomery, and by him re 
to Robert IIf., by whom he was honourably and bescemingly aut 
tained during all the years of that prince’s life. After the ops 
| Robert IIL, this Richard is stated to have been supported io ay . 
cence, and even in royal state, by the Duke of Albany, to te 
length died in the castle of Stirling, and to have been interred wt 
church of the friars there, at the north angle of the altar. This sing 
lar legend is also attested by another contemporary historian, Win. 
the prior of Lochleven. He tells the story with some slicht dit. 
ences, particularly that the fugitive and deposed monarch Was reco 
nised by an Irish lady, the wife of a brother of the lord of the isle 
that had seen him in freland—that being charged with being Kiy 
Richard, he denied it—that he was placed in custody of the Tord } 
Montgomery, and afterwards of the lord of Cumbernanld—and, fg: 
| ly, that he was long under the care of the regent Duke of Alban 
‘ But whether he was king or not, few,’ said the chronicler of Loc 
leven, ‘knew with certainty. ‘The mysterious personage exhibited 
tle devotion, would seldom incline to hear mass, and bore himself {i 
one half wild or distracted.’ Serle also, yeoman of the robes | 
| Richard, was executed because, coming from Scotland to England 
he reported that Richard was alive in the latter country. This } 
gend, of so much importance to the history of both North and Sou 
Britain, bas been hitherto treated as fabulous. Butthe researches an 
industry of the latest historian of Scotland have curiously illusyate! 
this point, and shown, from evidence collected in the original record 
that this captive, called Richard IL, actually lived many years | 
Scotland, and was supported at the public expense of that country.’ 
We cannot conclude our observations on this work without noticie 
the generous emulation which seems to animate its chief supporter. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his preface, declares, that “there are few liters 
persons who would not be willing to incur much labour and riské 
reputation, for the privilege of publishing in such society” as that ¢ 
his coadjutors in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Few indeed, if such & 
the sentiments of the first literary character of the age. Sir Jams 
Mackintosh, whose love of literary leisure is well known, has bee 
roused into action by a like notice. “TI vughtto warn some reader 
says this elegant writer, “ that I have been partly allured to underttl 
this small work by a desire of tracing, in more than one form, the oul 
example of the uuinterrupted progress of a great people, duringsi 
centuries, towards liberty—the memorable peculiarity which rend 
the history ot England interesting to all nations. I must not concet 
that [have also been tempted to the undertaking by the bazerdet 
honour of connecting my name with the names of my fellow-labes 
| ers, especially of those whose opinion that I am not unworthy of the 
\fellowship in such an undertaking ought more than to satisty ther 
mains of my expiriag ambition.” 


—_— 
MUSTACHIOS. 
BY A HUSSAR. 

Although the present is an age when every one writes about evr 
thing, no one has yct had the boldness to take upon himse!f the wt 
of inditing, on the history and the merits of mustachios:—a fer 
| blank in literature! and one that certainly ought to be filled up we 

out further loss of time. Much may be said on the subject. 1% 
| merely start if, leaving to others the task of enlarging on it. Me 
| splendid quartos have gone forth to the world supported by much © 
| interesting topics. 

‘There tan be no doubt that the origin of mustachios is of the 
remotest antiquity ; nay, that it dates from the days of Adam hime 
| who, being necessarily without the means of shaving, was natarall ¢ 

the predicament of wearing mustachios,—* will he, nill be, * 
| Shakspeare hath it,—whether he would or.no. What a gleringe™ 
| then is it, into which many renowned artists have fallen, io pase 
| Adam without them !—it is as absurd as a picture I once saw, rer" 
| senting Cleopatra, dressed in the fashion of Louis XIV.’s reiga. "© 
jagoniesof death, surrounded by nuns, and a venerable father com 
sor holding before her eyes the crucifix, and exhorting her to rep 
j tance! 
| The Greeks and Romans decidedly patronised them. Our a 
\for them is even derived from the Greek, Meret, “a mustacs* 
| The Romans used to wear either real or false ones; so Ovid te! 
| that a certain person— 


4 “ Procedit densissimus crinibus emptis, 


| Proque suis alios effecit wre suos.” 


- | The Romans were not satisfied merely with wearing cammor * 


Roman hair in their wigs and false mustachios, but imported thet 
| terial from Germany: so, at least, Ovid tells us in some lines de 
ning, “Nunc tibi captivos mittet Germania crines, &c 
| This wish to obtain German hair, proceeded from their partie é 
that colour which is by the French called blond dere, or os on ol 

a 


if 


| They used sometimes to succeed in obtaining this colour 

| Hessian soap:— 

“ Celtica Tentonicos descendit spuma ¢ 
Captivis poteris caltior esse comes '— Martial wt 

| This colour was, in fact, so much in fashion at thet period. t ST 
Emperor Verus sprinkled distilled gold on his hair, whiskers bog 

itachios. What a sublime effect under the influence af iD 

| bright rays! My authority for this is Julius Capitolmus? & 

| Lampridtus says the same of the Emperor Commodus— 

“Capillo semper fucato, et auri ramentis iluminato” 

| Hear this, all ye possessors of red hair! What Roma Empere 
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cearenly for the fature feel anv 





id or recent, caeh pale to oes anny of our [fassars and | ee 
‘omyN with; change. of very light hair, have thought to change the re 
More improy — their musiachios, to tbe deepest ack that Ca = : 
‘OMY D his colour of iwficting; thus reminding one of what jartia 7s 
ed with seon Lad te eae ee Lentings, for having dyed bis bair from white to black 
t pretending sane nee iris juvenem (inctis, Leatine, capillis, 

escribed, | subity corvus qui modo cignus eres. 
b Comyn ie that in dying your mustachios, you do not lose the 
ith his de ee ur patron or commanding officer, for we havo a very 
place 0 saci, ay our od melancholy example of this in @ magistrate, who = 
without two ; eo a of his judicial situation by Philip of Macedon, solely for 
and Lindsay , bis bair, as we learn by a passage in Suidas, Wearing 


Bruce's bloos , pitas nem is atso dangerous in some countries, since it sulijects 


gerly the ome telse @ communication ; that is, unless the act passed tu that 
© you “~ ee by te Council of Constantinople, in 692, and atterwards in 
ying. he ragh, om snGirmed by the provincia! Council of Tours, be repealed. P 
». Sir Robe. rer own country, the origin of mustachios i: very remote; lor 
nstnan, but w, Fae in the work he published de Bel. Gal., tells ua, that, in his 


Mg this tom, 
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ting fire to the 
fety. This ry: 
hich Might »¢ 
ith Edward, 
ate vest, 4 
dindepentees 
, It would », 
ad adopted ¥. 


pe fra Powis 


ome, the Britons shaved the whole of their bodies, except the _ 
dumper tim Milton also confirms this, saying, * the Englis then 
oder let grow, on their upper lip, large raustachios, as did anciently 
ey us.’ Many years afterwards, we find that a large tuft at the 
neat of the chin was wora; and large whiskers were subsequently 
— whilst the mastachios were shaved to a very narrow breadth. 

Charlemagne discouraged beards, but excessively patronized large 
and bushy mastaciios, which, in fact, were one of the great wee 
~yishing marke of his soldiers. These mustachios were dowdt ess of 
nat species which Shekspeare in alter years described thus, in bis 
Merchant of Venice; Thou bast more hair on thy lip than Dob- 
hin, my thill-horse, bas on his tail.”’ Beards re-appeared, but being 
iminated against by Pope Gregory V if., aguin gave way to musta 
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nae ignorant people might be too prone to treat the present subject 
with unbecoming levity, I will preseat them with an example which, 
«a (ew words, will tend to prove the high importance of my theme 
‘na clearer and more @xpeditious manner, than 1 couid by distribut. 
ng my own opinions over numberless reams ot paper. The primary 
vause of one of the wars between England and France was this:— 


resentations of Pierre Lombard, a of Paris, shaved off bis beard 
and mustachios. Eleanor! his wife, did not approve of this change, 


by him presente: and earnestly begged him to re-establish them; finding, however, all 
seemingly main ner entreaties anavailing, she gave herself, together with Poitou and 
\fler the death oy Guyenne, to Ueary, Duke of Normandy, who soon after ascended the 
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prone of England. 
\umes. 


I make 10 comments: the anecdote speaks vo- 


France, mustachios were in great splendoar and favour. During the 

eas of Elizabeth and Henry 1V., they were worn sticking straight 

at. and stiffened with wax. About the time of Charles 1. and Louis 

\LV. they were searcely perceptible, but were, nevertheless, dignified 

y the appellation of ada royale; and these are perhaps those alluded 

> by Lily (in Midas), ‘ Your mustachioes sharp al the end like shoe- 
ters’ cules, or hanging down like goat’s flakes.’’ 

Mustachios, undoubtedly, received a great illustration during the 

steenth centary. The Spaniards borrowed money on them; the 
lrench swore by them—par ma moustache! and many other common 
expressions showed the estimation they were beld in—(and, by the 
vye, if my memory fails me not, I think that some one in Shaks- 
are’s Love's Labour Lost, swears “by my mustachio !”’) 

erais sur la moustache: Ul give you a slap in the face. L’ennenvi est 
renu pour defendre la place; on la leur a enlevee sur la moustache: i. e. 
wk it (rom under their nose. 

With the Spaniards, mustachios were considered as the character- 
istic marks of a firm, intrepid, and courageous man: when talking of 
me of that sort, they say he is hombre di Ligoli: a man of mustachios. 
Hombre di Ligeti alejo, denotes a sensible aud prudent man. A per- 
son who spends with ostentation more than his income, is said to be 
wombre di bisroti al aja, aunque no Avya tm quarto. 

“L have the greatest esteem,” says an English writer of the six- 
eemh ceutury, “ for a young man who is particatar and anxious to 
have a handsome pair of mustachius, and who looks upon his time as 
sell spent, which he employs in arranging and touching them up. 
‘ (he more he looks at them, the more his soul prepares itself for man- 
eage. Sir Jams and heroic actions.” And this certainly is the case; for what sol- 

known, has beer ier is there who, before a charge, assault, or other daring enterprise, 
arn some reader es not carry his hand to his mustachios, if he has any. — 
lured to andertsl * Lorsque la guerre en repos nous arrache,— 

one form, the on Je vois toujours nos braves veteraus, 
people, during ss Passant la main sur leurs vieilles moustaches,”’ 
rity which rendes Mastachios were, however, considered by Grainger as a sign of the 
[ must not concet gredation of the times. He says, “the beard degenerated to mus- 
g by the hazarde bios during the reigns of Charles L. and II., and disappeared en- 
“my fellow-labor rely ander James I.; as if its destruction was connected with the 
t unworthy of the ell of the House of Stuart.’ 
an to satisty ther Fora long period mustachios were not worn by our countrymen. 
\oout twenty years back they became the distinguishing mark of Hus- 
ws, When that corps was introduced in ourarmy. ‘The Lancers af- 
wards, on their being organized, wore them; and lastly, the Life 


{; je ot #1 as a . e = j . . 
muerds, al their earnest and repeated solicitations, were permitted to 
acomt them, 
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‘, anquestionably, give a very fine expression to the 
; and (he wearer of them is admirably described in the 
ves of Moore :— “ 
Js ine sallow, sublime, sort of Werter-faced man, 
ging on it, J W 1 mustachios that give (what we read of so oft,) 
ported by much = i The dear Corsair’s expression, half savage, half soit, 
4 As hyenas in love may be fancied to look, or 





he subject. I s 


ichios is of the ve" A something between Abelard and old Biucher.” 

ys of Adam himy WwW men, there can be no doubt, whatever they may say to the con- 
ing, was natarally« 'y. Mighty delight in mustachios; and I bave myself seen so many 
lt he, nil be,” * es of tt 1 ‘ 





the reverse of what Green says in his poem of “The 


that Lam quite convinced no one of the fair sex will! ever be 
ot 


“phren, 


W hat a glaring e* 
ve fallen, in par cs 
e T once saw, rer 


“ Preferring sense from the lip that’s bare 
 XIV.’s reiga. 0” 


— To nonsense throned in whisker'd hair.” 
erable father com ae rman, when he wrote these lines, must undoubtedly have 
porting Ler to repe ‘edouring aoder the venemous effects of jealousy. or disap 
a ovei—cut out, most probably, in some tender amour, by a 
; Mustachio’d hussar. 
Mustacbios form a good thermometer by which to judge of man’s 
‘ passions. Courtiers, in a mustachio’d-sovereign’s pre- 
it easily regulate their eonduet by the agitation or tran- 
s najesty’s hirsute fringe. 


d them. Ourm® 
ret, “a mustecs® 
nes; so Ovid tel Per an 
mptis, : 
i “Then curl'd his very beard with ire,” 


ring cammon * ioe Giaour,” and to whieh Lord Byron has added a 


yut imp rted thet we ‘hat the curling of mustachios is a phenomenon not un- 
in some lines 2 with an angry Mussulman; and to exemplify this, he states, 
crines,” &e. oe ve Capudan Pasha’s mastachios, at a diplomatic audience 
m their parts Us Pee ively than a tiger-cat’s, to the horror of all! the drago- 
dere, or Ruiade wane 


porteatogs mustachios twisted; they stood erect of their 





this colour, by & oy G were expected every moment to change colour, but 
» Conde ted to subside ; which probably saved more heads 
a capillos, - ) CoMtamed hairs. But enough of this: it is really hich time 
Mert al a Les. Ore adien.—The reader has to thank these pipin x times 
it that period. re ate ' — an aceident which confines me to my room, for this 
ir, whiskers, 2°" ) >, resome essay. I think, nevertheless, [ sball turn scrilbbler. 
fluence @ oe > teeny J the ennai prodaced by waiting so long for the return of 
apitolinus # and ‘Pry o'd times— 
podus— “taand la victoire avail ponr nous des ailes 
i!luminato. ed “tuund mous etions en eeut lieus r pandns 


2oman Empere= 


Louis VIL, King of France, had, in obedience to the vehement rep- | 


During the reign of Henry VIII. of England, and Francis I. of | 


Je te don- | 









Et ies ennemis et les belles, 
Par nous alors etaient vaincus. 
Poussant plus loin nos vastes entreprises, 
Derriere nous, nous laissions eperdus 
Les places qui s'etajent soumises, 

Lt les cours qui s elwient rendus. ’ 
a 


THE HISTORY OF ROB ROY, 


— in opposition ta the gratitude and fealty be owed to bir 
Grace of Argyle, bn wes Peaher hb fahoweres edherent, ene behaved 
Se the battle of Sherif-Muir ‘The Bari of Mar, whoss 

the Macgregor” joined, him to Aberdeen to raive 
recraits among tbe remnent of his clan, settled in the North, and 
while there, be became acquainted with a distinguished olansman, 
Dr. James Gregory, the patriarch of a dynasty of learned men, and 
ndiather of the celebrated Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh. ‘Phe pro- 
was very kind to the outinw, invited him to his hese, and awe- 

The 7th volume of the new edition of the Maverley Novels contains | kened a feeling of gratitude in his bosom that Uhremened to e 
the first part of Reb Roy. [is prefaced by #n introduction extending | bighly embarrassing in the and. ‘The professor had a son, Wthetively 
‘hrough 135 pages, giving a history of the life and actions of the Inw- | boy about nine years of age, and the cataran, efter pondering deeply 
less chieltain, whose mame (says the author), on the suggestion of the | on the matter, told his father that he hada spirited goa that Le wae 
iate Mr. Constable, gave u title to the novel. ‘The descent of the | cramming with his useless book learning, and that be was determined 
Macgregors, we are i:formed, may be traced from Ciregor or Gregor- to take him with him, and make a mae of bim!” The Doctor ev 








| ius, third son of Alpin, King of Scotland, who flourished about the | cused himself on the score of bis son's health, and wes earefal not to 
| Your 757. Hence their original patronymic is M’ Alpine, and they are | offend his kinsman. This aneedote will remind the reader of Bailie 
| usue tly termed the clan Alpine. Of their Celtic descent there enn be | Jarvie's proposition to make his coasin Rob'ssons weavers, aod it 
| 80 doubt, and it is equally certain that they cecupied at one time very | Ost probably the circumstance that suggested the ides originotly to 


extensive possessions in Perthshire and Argyleshire. But as they | the author, 
knew little of law, they continued to hold their lands coir a glave—that | After the rebe!lion had been suppressed, Rob Roy. though included 
is, by the right of the sword; and as in process of time the Baris of | in the Act of Attainder, found means to pacity the local authorities, 
| Argyle and Bredalbane managed to get the said lands engrossed in | aud pitehing his tent at Craig Royston, on the banks of Loch Lomond, 
Crown characters, the Maegregors, in many cases, were forcibly dis- | (ook every opportunily of annoying bis old evemy, the Duke of Mont 
| posessed, and compelled, like the Aborigines of North America, to re- | rose. With this view be organised a litle army of guerilla soldiers, 
| (reat to solitudes more profound. ‘This was the origin of all their | 99d never stirred’ from bome without a body guard of ten or iwelve 
troubles, and of the lawless character they afterwards acquired. An | picked men. Montrose, on his part, let the military loose on his trot 
interesting account is given of the batile of Glenfraiu (the Glen of  blesome neighbour, and ordered three diferent parties of soldiers to 
| Sorrow), where the ancestor of Rob Roy acquired a bad pre-eminence, | penetrate his fasinesses by Wifferent routes, and thus cut off e¢ ery 
| and was known by the name of Dugald Ciar Mor, or thagreat mouse. | means of escape. Lut the expedition miscarried, from bad manage 
jcoloured man. ‘fhe Laird of Luss, and the clan Gregor, whose | meat and bad weather, and though the nest was discovered, the bird 
| possessions were seperated by the waters of Loch Lomond, had long vad flown. And here again we may traee the origin of aa expedition 
beeu at variauce, and, as one,act of aggression léd to andther, the Mav. | Whit lh makes such a conspicuous figure in the novel, and whieh, a6 
gregors On One Oecasion rose en masse, and made a raid or foray int | doubt, saggested the high coings in the Pass and Cleuchan of Aber 
the enemy's territory. Sir Humphrey Coljahoun received potice of foyle. Mr. Ciralam of Killearn, the Duke of Montrose’s foctor, a@ 
tue intended incursion, and was not only prepared to meet the foe, companied the party that barat and razed the dwetling ot Crnij 
; but supported by the Buchanans, Grahams, and other gentry from | Royston, and for thisoutrage the outhaw took speedy vengennce. Ie 
Lennox, as well as a party of the citizens of Dumbarton, beaded by @ | he middle of November 1716, while Mr. Grabow, the gentleman just 
| bailie, Tobias Smollet, ancestor of the celebrated novelist of the | Hamed, was collecting his master’s rents, at a place called Chapet 
same name. The parties met near the south-westerh extremity of Erock, Rob Roy and bis followers saddenly burst on bim, seired hi 
| Loch Lomond, and though the adherents of Colquhoun more than | books and papers, and about £300 in money, wd corried the fhetot 
| doubled their opponents, victory speedily declared for the Macegregors. | along with them toa stnall island in Loch Katrine, which is efill eatiéd 
The conflict was fierce, and the pursuit most sangainary. While the | Rob Roy's prison. In the first instanve, a ransout of 3,400 morks wi 
| invaders lost only two or three men, the invaded had to mourn as | Placed on Me. Graham's head, but the other tired of detaining him @ 
many bundreds, and their chief himself, though te lad escaped from | 4 hostage, and sent him back to his master with his hooks endl yagert 
the field, was afterwards murdered in the Custle of Benochra—some | 87d # receipt forthe money. At the period alluded to, part of the 
say by the Macgregors, and others by the M’Farlanes. It is even | Duke's rents were paid in kind, and the outlaw made mony ely visits 
| added that the fury of the assailants extended itself to a party of stu. | 10 the granaries in whiek the corm was stored. ‘To repress these and 
| dents for clerical orders, who had imprudently come to see the battle | similar mal-practices, 4 small fort was erected at Inverenaid, which wes 
| This atrocity is usually aseribed to Ciar Mhor, and the country people | repeatedly stormed and as often repaired and what is not a little ew. 
| say that the blood of his victims will never be effaced from the large | "ous, the celebrated General Wolfe commanded in it subsequent to 
| flag stone where they were murdered. Be this as it may, the leader of | the troublesome times of 1795-6. Sir Walier adds a ovte here. * Abou! 
| the Macgregors was much shocked with the cruelty” of his foster. | the year 1702, when the author chanced to pass thay» ny while on fa 
| vrother, and easiiy foresaw that so revolting a proceeding would draw | tour through the Highlands, a garrison, consisting of 4 single veternn, 
| down onthe clan the atmost vengeance of government. Accordingty, | Was still maintained at luveranaid. The venerable warder was reny- 
representations were made to King James VA. when at Stirling, and io | ing his barley croft in all peace and trenquility, and when we asked 
\strengthen these, “the widows of the slain, tothe number of eleven | 4émittance, he told us we would find the key of ie Fort under the 
| score, in deep mourning, riding upoa white palfreys, and caeh benring | door.” ‘ ; : 
| her husband's bloody shirt on a spear, appeared in presence of a mon- | | As Rob Roy advanced in years, he became more peacefal in his 
|areb peculiarly accessible to such sights of fear and sorrow, to demand | habits, and bis nephew and clon at last renounced their enmity to the 
vengeance for the death of their hasbands, upon those by whom they Duke of Montrose Th veh be had been bred a Protestant, he te 
| had been made desolate.” Accordingly, letters of fire and sword were | Came & Catholic in his latter years, out of compliment, as bas been 
| issued against the Macgregors, and the clan beleagured by nurmercas supposed, to the Duke of Argyle He did not, however, we are told 
foes. Nothing, perhaps, but the fastnesses they inbabited, saved the race ‘pretend to justify all the tenets of Catholiciem, and ar knowledged 
from utter extinction; and the spirit of their chiet, Macgregor, of that axtreme unction always appeared to bim a great vaste of ulsir, 
Gienstrae, became at last so much broken, that he offered to sur. oF oil Shortly before his death, a person with whom he tod had an 
render to the Earl of Argyle, with his principal followers, on condition | @Meicnt feud, proposed to visit him. Whenthe day arrived, and the 
that they should be sent out of Scotland. He did so, and was deceiv- Visitors approached, “raise me, he seid, “from my bed, throw my 
ed; thesame party that conveyed trim to England, took him beck to | plaid around-me, and bringary Ctaymere, ak, and plstole—it ss 
Edinburgh a ‘close prisoner, where he was tried on the 20th January | Hever be said that a foeman saw Bob Roy Macgregor defeneciers ang 
1604, and stiortly after executed. From this time till the appearanee , Yharme 1.” While the other paid hig compliments, be maintained fn 
of Rob Roy on the scene, a period of more than a hundred years, the , old eivilily ; and #3 soon a he had left the house—“ Now,” he said, 
fate of the Macgregors was sufficiently hard; the severe laws against | “ #ll is over; let the piper play Ha till me ludfdh (we return #0 more),” 
ihem, though repeatedly relaxed, were re-enacted, and though some- | #0d be is said to have expired before the dirge was finished. 2 
times favoured on account of their services, or particnlar views of | ITis decease is supposed to have taken place in 1738, and ifhe wae 
policy, they were upon the whole a persecuted and devoted people a youth of twenty-five in 1691, he most bave exceeded the term oj 

The date of Macgregor’s birth isnot known. His first exploit was | '#ree score and ten years. He left five sons, thre e of whom seein tg 
ja pred story excursion into the parish of Kippen, in Lenox, whieh | have been common place characters, James and Robin Oig were th 

took place in the year 1691. At this period he is supposed to have chief sectors in a villainous case of abduction, undertaken to sepay 
been ubout twenty-five, and during the quiet times that succeeded, be | their broken f ortunes After a troubled and adventurous career, 
beeame a cattle-dealer, or drover on a large scale. is father is said | James retired to Prange, and was reduced to such straits, that he wrolg 
(o havebeen a lieut.-col. probably in the serv ce of James IE., and the | to his patron Bohr idiv, requesting his interest to procure him employ, 
decendants of Dugald Ciar Mhor lived chiefly in the now elassenl | ment as a breeder of horses, or hanter and fowl to [lis last request 
tract of country which stretches between Ben Lomond and Loch | ¥#*, that his petron would lead him bis bag-pipes, that he might pla 
Katrine. But his proper designation was Inversnaid, one of the most | Over some of the melane holy tunes of his native land, Lis letter ip 
romantic spots upon earth, and which no one ean forget that has ever | dated in October, 1754, and he died in the course o! the same month, 
visiied the banks of Loch Lomond. Afterwards, bowever, he ne-| His brother, Robin Oig, was tried the enine year nt Edinburgh for the 
quired a right of some kind to the property of Craig Royston, “ a do- | | vdnetion of Jean Key or Wright, and publicly execated. Some 0} 
main of rock and forest lying on the east bank of Loclt Lomond, where | bis frieads ventared to Edinburgh, received the corpse, and were 
that beautiful lake stretches into the dusky mountains of Glenfalloch,”’ joined by " large bod of their country mea at Linlithgow, who eon 
and it is probably to this circumstance that Wordsworth allades iu | ducted it “with the corgene 1, and other wild emblems of Highland 
the poem he wrote on visiting the grave— , mourning, to Balwobidder. 
And thus among his rocks be lived 
Through summer's heat, and winter's snow ; 

j The eagle be was lord above, 

| And Rob was lord below. 

At first his droving speculations prospered greatly. Black entile 
formed the staple wealth of the mountains of the west, and as no 
Lowland crazier would venture to cross the Highland line, there was ; 
| ample scope for the talents of Rob Roy. At this time he was in great | al history of the Most romantic description —resembling thet of our 
favour with the Duke of Montrose, and his importance was still fe rther | own Jane Shore in some remark ible particulars, but silb mure full oj 
increased by the death of bis father, on which he sueceeded to the | strange vicissitude. As it is little known in this country, we shall 
management of his nephew's property, M’Gregor of Glengyle. But glance at its chief details. Marie-BMignot, who was lifted from @ 
even in those davs, the trade in cattle was liable to the same sudden | counter to a throne, fo fall thence to the lowest conceivable depth ol 
fluctuations, that lave proved so ruinous in our own day and district, | haman wrete hedness, was the d sughter of a linen-draper A Grenoble, 
and in consequence of a great depression of the markets, as well per- | Sheewas a person of very restricted intellect, of passions so limited as 
haps as the misconduct of a partner, who decamped, of the name of | to be entirely under her owa control, of some beanty, and gilted with 
M’ Donald, Rob Roy became utterly insolvent. ‘This reverse of for-| @ native simplicity of manner, which woo all who ooked upon her 
tune drove him from Inversnaid into the wilds of Glen Dechart; and | She was first beloved by the private secretary ola councillor of Par- 
he was denounced in an advertisement which appeared in the Edin- | liament in the reign of Louis XIV., who was engaged to marry her, 
burgh Evening Courant of 18th June, 1712. ‘This document, which is | when an accident of the most extraordina deseription, which ean 
given in an appendix, after inviting all m »gistrates to apprehend him, only be allu Jed to, not recounted, caused the marriage (0 be broken 

tates that he had gone off with £1009. belonging to different nobie- , of suddenly Phis rupture, and eepecially the itnmediate occasion of 

men and gentlemen, and which had been given bin for the purpose of it, made some noise in Grenoble, and excited the curiosity of the old 
| purchasing Highland Cows. From the time of his insolvency forward, _coame illor bimfelf to see this beauty avho had been so beloved and 
the Duke of Montrose became his foc, attached his property, and | then de serted by his secretary —He sew her—was smitien with he: 
even sold his furniture at Inversnaid, leaving his wife without ade-| charme—foond fanit with the folly of his secretary in losing such 
cent home, who felt great anguish at being expelled from the banks treasure,—and cogamilied a still greater bigaself, by marrying the ith 
of Loch Lomond. and gave vent to ber feelings ‘in a fine piece of setts. —- = , 

music, still well known to omateurs, by the wame of ‘Rob Rey's The moment Maric vecame the wife Of the counciilor of Pariiamen! 
Lament. It was now, to use the language of the novel, that be | she totally changed ber manners and mode of life; procured instruc 
became a“ broken man The Duke of Argyle was so far favour- | trons from the first mnasters im every kind of fashionable ace omplish 
able, that be allowed him “wood and water”—in other words, scope | ment; and was soon im A condition to receive and mia with the best 
for fishing and hunting, and for the rest_ he contrived to pick up a sub- | society of the my Dut her old husband very soon left ber to enjoy 
istance by levying Black Mail The exact amount of the impost has | her new rank by hérself—teaving behind a very handsome fortune to 
never been accurately ast ertained, though one fact siated hy Sir | console his widow for bis lots. “ss 

Walter may lead to the inference that it never exceeded five percent. | Once her own mistress, she soon bethought ber of quitting a place 
The person of the outlaw is minutely described, and the account | where her low origin was so Well known; she left Grenoble, and went 
agrees in almost every particular with the pictare given of bim in the | to Paris; where, by means of a lavish espenditure of her wealth, she 
novel. created a lively “ sensation,” and nothing was talked of for a time but 

At the time of the rebellion in 1715, he became celebrated for Wis | the charming widow. She was soon surrounded by lovers and aspi- 
address end dosing, end thongs he espoused the Jacobite side of the ' rants for her hand and fortune ; among others the famous Marechat do 
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| MARIE-MIGNOT, THE FRONCH JANE SHORE. 

| ‘There is no romance so romantic as that of real life, and no materials 

{ for « work of fiction so effective as the simple truth. The drama ot 

| Marie-Mignot, which is at present enjoying more vogue in Paris thay 
any that has been produced for several years, is founded on a person- 
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of snow, which, cold as it seems, secures the vegetation of the coming 
summer; the aud that rise above the snow are soon 
exhausted; and the buds of the alpine trees are y so envelop- 
ed in resin and other indigesti mutters, that cannot be eaten. 
Thus the birds mast roam in of food: nor is i a hardship,—it is 
a wise provision. Were they to remain, and bad they access to the 
embryos of life in their then state, one season would go far to make 


ly | the country a desert; and even the birds would be deprived of their 


words,“ ing” (le Roi mow Seigneur). 

She bad now reached ibe height of her fortune; and we have not 
to follow her in ber fall. Suffice it that she survived her royal 
nd many years, and was reduced to such an exiremity of po- 

verty and wretchedness that she actually beeame a beggar In the pablic 
streets, and was found dead of want at a charch door! 
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WONDERS OF NATURE. ; 
The Dritich Naturalist ; or, Sketches of the more interesting Productions 
Britain and the surrounding Sea, in the Seenes which they inhabu, 

%.: ¢. 12mo. pp. 380. London, 1829. Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. 


‘Though startled by an expression in the title-page, and staggered by 
8 decinration of war agninst systematic arrangement, as being hostile 
to study, iu the preface to this volume, we must speak cordially in 
its praise, as presenting very — views of natural subjects 
as they are d and olassed by oature herself. The author, 
evidently a very intelligent and e@bseryant person, takes in turn 
the mountain, the lake, the river, the sea, the moor, and the brook ; 
ed under these heads treats of their various products and inhabi- 
tauts; and the effect of this method is yore 4 very pleasing and 
impressive. The literary matter is ably put together; and the wood- 
cut illustrations by W. H. Brooke and by Mr. Bonner, “from draw- 
ings by H , Esq.,”’ are all that could be wished in such a 
work, Heving thus briefly and truly characterised the British Natu- 
ralist, and being anable to exhibit one of its entire features as an ex- 

of its merits, we must be content with a few almost random 
—e which we trust will suffice to support our very favourable 
On. 
On the migration of animals, the author observes :—'' From the na- 
tore of their powers of motion, the seasonal migrations of quadra- 
peds are necessarily limited. If they be inhabitants of islands, they 
cannot pass over the sea; and upon continents, large rivers, moun- 
tains, or deserts, limit their . In Britain, the stag and the roe, 
which are found only in the uplands in the warm season, find their 
way to the warm and sheltered piains in the winter; and on more ex- 
‘tensive lands some of the quadrupeds take longer journeys; but they 
are all comparatively limited, and extensive migrations are pertormed 
only by those animals that can make their pathways in the sea or the air. 
‘The seal, which during sommer is found in such numbers on the drea 
shores of Greenland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, finds its way to 
¢eland in the winter; but its migration is limited, and numbers still 
temain in the most northern regions that have heen visited. The in- 
habitants of the water have, indeed, less necessity for seasonal changes 
of abode than those of the land, asthe water undergoes less change 
of temperatire, and as some of those sea animals which, like the seal, 
uire to come frequently to the surface (o breathe, do not require to 
remain long above water, or bave much of their bodies exposed to the 
air. The graud inconvenience which they seek to wvoid, to be 
the labour of keeping open those breathing holes, without which they 
ould not live under the ice. Or, if there is any other instinct, it may be 
ithe desire of escaping their epemies, as the bears and the northern 
‘people watch them at their holes, and make them a sare and easy 
prey. Those who have oot thought rightly apon the subject, are apt 
‘to eay that they could not know of those pa ame and theretore contd 
not seek to avoid them without experience. But that is part of the 
general error into which we are so apt to fall when we hegin the study 
of nature. We make ourselves the standard of comparison, and 
think of the animals not only as if they had to deal with men, but as 
¥f they actually were men themselves. Whereas, in their natural 
state they need no teaching; and the danger, or the means of life, and 
ahe a which the one is avoided and the other secured, are co- 
existent. e are in the habit of attributing superior sagacity to ani- 
tmalsin certain stages of their being; as we give the ‘old fox’ credit 
for greater cunning. That may be, indeed must be, trae, as regards 
the arts of man, because the the meansto which he resorts for the cap- 
ture or destruction of animals are not natural; and thas it would be a 
violation of the law of nature to suppose that they should be met by a 
Matural instinct. Tp situations which nature prodaces, the children of 
mature are never at a loss; but as the contrivances of man are ao part 
of her plans, it would be contrary to the general law to suppose that 
they should be instinctively provided against these. That they do 
Yearn a little wisdom from experience, is a proof that they are not mere 
machines; that they are something more than mechanical; that life 
in the humblest thing that lives, is different in kind from the action of 
were matter; and that there runs through the whole of organised be- 
ie a philosophy which man, when he thinks of it, must admire, but 
which he cannot fathom. The animal, or even the plant, is not like 
an engine, confined to certain movements which it cannot vary, but 
has a certain range of volition (it we may give it the name), by means 
of which it can deviate a little from that which would otherwise be 
tts path, if that path contain aught that is dangerous or inconvenient 
Thus, if we would come to the living productions of nature with 
minds fit for learning those lessons which they are so well calculated 
tor imparting, we must equally avoid two extremes, the one of which 
svould lead us to confound organic being with the mere organic clods 
of the valley, and the other would lead us to confound their instan- 
taneous impulses with deliberation, and measure instinct by the stand- 
ard of reason. The migrations of birds are more remarkable, and 
have been more early and more cnrefally observed; aad that birds 
should have a greater range, is in perfect accordance with the general 
Yaw of nature. The apparatus with which the majority of birds are 
furnished for preparing their food for digestion in the stomach, 
confines that ood within a smaller compass than the food of the 
quadrupeds. With the exception of the birds of prey, which can 
rend other animals for their subsistence, and are thus capable of living 
at ail seasons of the year, the birds must subsist upon soft substances, 
ns insects and their larva, or the seeds and green and succalent leaves 
of plants ; while quadrupeds, being furnished with organs of mastica- 
tion, which, along with the saliva, reduce their food to a sori of pulp 
before it be swallowed, can subsist upon dry leaves and bark, and 
even upon twigs. Thus, in even the coldest countries there is still 
come food for a partion of those quadrupeds that live upon vegeta- 
Dies: and these again afford subsistence for the carnivorous ones, as 
well as for the more powerful birds of prey. In very cold places too, 
the emaller quadrupeds, and even some of the larger ones, ate so con- 
stituted that they Aibernate, or pass the winter in a -atate of torpidity, 
tn whieh they have no necessity for food, and consequently none for 


summer subsistence for themselves and their young. ‘They are also 
provided with means by which they can transport themselves, in 
average states of the weather, without much inconvenience ; and 
while ia migration they seek their own immediate comfort, they pre- 
serve other races of being. In some of the species, too, they preserve 
a ion of their own race. It has been mentioned that the young 
the swan are unable to migrate the first year: and of most migra- 
tory birds there are alwaysafew that are unable for the fatigue of 
migration. If the strong did not go nway, the whole of the weak, 
and, in cases like that of the swan, the whole of the young, would per- 
ish. After the moulting takes piece, in most birds. perbaps in all of 
them in a state of natare, the paternal instinct ceases to operate ; the 
feel no more for the brood of that year. Itis each for itself individu- 
ally during the necessity of the winter; and when the genial warmth 
of the spring again awakens the more kindly feelings, the objects of 
those feelings are anew brood. In her march. nature never looks 
back; her instinct is fixed on the present, and thus leads to the future, 
withoat any reference to that experience which the gress of rea- 
son and thought requires. In consequence of this, the strong would 
take the food from the weak, the active from the feeble, and the full- 
growa from their offspring, if nature were not true to her purpose, and 
prompted the powerful to wing their way to regions Iu which food is 
more easily to be found, and leave the young and the feeble to pick 
up the fragments that are left, in those places which they are unable 
to quit. ef . ’ 6 

Phe migration of fishes is even a more carious matter than that of 
birds, especially in those that alternately visit salt and fresh water. 
The water is their atmospbere—the element from which they elabo- 
rate the air necessary for their life and growth; and any change of air, 
even nearly as great as the change trom salt water to fresh, would be 
fatal to any land animal with which we are acquainted. Change of 
temperature in the element which they breathe is that which land 
animals can endure best ; while fishes are adapted to bear a change in 
the composition. The former are protected against variations of tem- 
perature by the heat of their bodies being in general greater than that 
of the air; for when the air is warm, they suffer and pant, proba- 
bably because they have no excess of heat to enable them to decom- 
pose the air, and mix the oxygen with the blood and the superfluous 
carbon. Fishes do not bear their change so easily. A salmon, when 
caught in the open sea, dies if put into fresh water ; and iffone that las 
been for some months in fresh water be put into salt, it also dies. 
It is the same with almost every fish. Hence the breathing apparatus 
of a fish must undergo a change every time that it passes from the sea 
to fresh water, or from fresh water to the sea. These changes are not 
immediate; and therefore the fish linger awhile in the estuaries u 
every journey, in order that, by the brackish water, and by that alter- 
nate play of fresh and salt water which is occasioned by the tides, 
they may prepare themselves gradually for their new etement. 
Though, generally speaking, the sea pasture tends more to promote 
the growth, vigour, and fatness of the fish than the river pasture, yet 
it also demands the stronger organization; and thus those fish that eu- 
ter the rivers for the purpose of spawning, are all of delicate descrip- 
tions; and the young olten linger so |ong about ;particular parts of the 
estuaries, that they are not anfrequently mistaken for distinct species. 
Still, all this is in strict accordance with principle, and affords (as, in 
fact, every thing upon which we can reflect affords) a proof that, 
though the works of creation be many, the plan and the purpose are 
one. There is not one power to adapt the fish to the water, and 
another to adapt the water to the fish: the adaptation is reciprocal, 
clearly proving tbat the power is one. The whole is one complete 
machine; and no part can be wanted or subsist alone. [f the accom. 
plishment of any purpose demands a change of power, or even of 
structure, there is ample provision for the effecting of that. When 
young frogs, and naked larve of insects, continue habitually in the 
water, they have the fins and the habits of fish; but when they change 
their abodes, they change also their forms and habits.” 

—_— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Mad. du Barri—La Contemporaine—Le Millionnave—Vidocy. 
[From Blackwood’s Magazine]. 
MEMOIRS OF MAD. DU BARRI. 

In the Memoires de Mad. du Barri, the occasional mistakes are not 
~_—e enough for laughter, but are such as a low-born, law-bred, 
and illiterate woman must almost inevitably make; as where, to take 
an example at random, she says that Louis XV. was afraid of being 
pressed to revoke the edict of Nantes, necessarily meaning to re-en- 
act it. Moreover, the way in which the vulgar sins of the suppositi- 
tious writer's early cereer are slurred or glossed over, as all, however 
numerous, affairs of the heart, and the attempt to prove her birth le- 
gitimate, are more natural from the pen of an autobiographeress, than 
from that of an author anxious only forthe sale of his book. 

Some of these real or pseudo-autobiographies, however, although 
assuredly not books such as we would recommend to our fair readers, 
or as can be perused by any one without painful disgust, are yet not 
devoid of instruction. They contain useful, though detestable pic- 
tures of human nature, which he who would on it thoroughly, 
should know; and some of them may afford a frightful political les- 
son to the philosophical legislator, in their exhibition of the utter 
depravity of heart, mind, and even taste, that absolute power, un- 
checked by public opinion from without, and by religious or moral 
principle from within, will produce. It is in this point of view that 
we may bear to read in Mad. du Barri’s Memoirs, of the highbern and 
wealthy dames who contended for the envied situation of the king's 
declared mistress ;—of the nobles, courtiers, and ministers, who assisted 
the struggles of their sisters, wives, and danghters, to attract—that 
was easy—and to fix, the royal notice, which was to bestow sach in- 
famous exaltation ;—of the honour and privileges attached to the post, 
such as the ministers being ordered, as a matter.of etiquetie, to assem- 
ble in the mistress’s apartment, and holdin her presence a sort of pre- 
liminary council, for the arranging of business, to be discussed in the 
regular Council, at which the King presided; (somewhat a dull honor 
for the ignorant Du Barri, whatever it might have been to her prede- 
cessor the Pompadvur, who aspired to govern the kingdom; she stick- 
led for it, nevertheless, as her prerogative)—of the obscure conver- 
sation at the imbecile old royal profligate’s snug parties, the only con- 
versation he enjoyed, which the ladies of the court, admitted as a sig- 
nal favour to his suppers, listened to, if they did not join in it, but 
which was too gross to be subsequently repeated by the favourite, 
though trained to the habits and manners of her class ;—of the princes 
of the blood, who, having gone into epen opposition to the court upon 
| the Chancellor Maupeou’s measnres against the Parliaments, sent the 
| Pincess of Conti to the Royal Mistress, (so lately all but a street-walk- 
er,) to solicit the restoration oftheir secret pensions, and who, foiled 
in this honourable negotiation, fairly and frankly bargained for the 
price, in hard cash, of their ratting, and re-appearing at Versailles, 
their absence from which annoged his Majesty. ‘The only thing like 
an ordinary sense of decency that occurs from beginning to end of 





change of place. But in the severity of the northern winter the food 
of the feathered tribes fails. The earth and the waters are bound up 
*a tee, so that the worms and larva are beyond their reach; the air, 
which in summer is so peopled with insects, is left without a livin 
‘hing; the bads of the lowly evergreen shrubs, and those seeds whic 
have fallen to the ground, are bid un@er that cold but fertilisiog mahtle 


| Da Barri’s court life, is the difficulty that was made about her first 
, presentation at Court to the King at the drawing-room, and his dangh- 
ters, Mesdames de France; and even this appears to have been, in fact, 


& political intrigue, of which her career, as a common conrtezan, was j of this single nocturnal {cle-a-tete with the bli she 
The only point really ~ pe to | her politics, and from being a zealous Republican, 
t 


| father the pretext than the cause. 


| the prestntation, it shopild seem, was her béing matric’, and that was 


ts 


the difficult shud congstiin the 
ceive their father’s new Sultana, t 
degraded caste, that we apprebend the ie W 
would —e shrunk from J contamination of fellew 
was the first female, out of the royal fa + presented to 
bride of the beir-epparent, to Marie aoe upon ony 
Versailles as Dauphiness. We cannot bot pause at this foul ¢ 
licentious disdain for all morality, decorum, and even for the; 
external observances, to ask who sball dere rigidly to conden 
young and lovely creature, forced into seb association by bim wi. 
should have bees her guide, by her husband's gremdfather, if she 4, 
learn not to reverence chastity as the first and most 
female virtues ? . 

Afier what we have said of the portraitare given ws of the Coon 
Louis, so strangely surnamed Le Bien Aime, the thorough conteny 
which the King and his favourites, male and female, entertaines fe 
literary genias, would hardly be worth mentioning, even for the 
sure of classing literary genius with virtme, bononr, honesty, esden 

other object of human veneration then despised and ridiculed y 

ersailles. But we are reluctantly co to notice the cireap, 
stance for the purpose of adding the bumitiating avowal, that jj 
genius richly merited the rebuffs it experie » by eeeking the pei 
ronage of such Mecenases. Voltaire and his school, flattered uy 
courted Mad. du Barri as they had flattered and courted Mesdames 
Pompadour, de Chateaaronx, &e. &c.; and she appears to have cop. 
cealed her Platonic correspondence with the uapriacipled patriarch , 
Ferney from her royal dotard, with nearly as much care as her inie, 
course of a very ditferent character with footman Noel, with be 
friend and privy-counsellor the Duc d’Acquillon, with her lover, 
Duc de Brissae Cosse, and the Lord knows how many more. 

Mad. dn Barri, however disagreeable to read, however or 


if 
ae 
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s 
e 
eE 
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her Memoirs, may be admitted as belonging to what we have 

of as the inferior order of legitimate autnbiographers. But if, thror. 
ing her four volumes aside in disgust, we tara to the Souvenirs dune 
Contemporaine, Recollections of a Contemporary, thet fil eign, 
what shall we say to the presumption of a Daich private gentlewome 
who, like our own already mentioned shameless c be: 
no pretension but ber gailt for intruding upon our notice? Why, 
whilst she professes berself the avowed or the casual paramour o 
men, whose large share in the fearful chances and cha that, for 
many years, convalsed the continent of Europe, and ‘knee 
sea-girt home with alarm, renders them objects of eager cariosiy, 
tells us nothing of the public condact of her lovers beyond what | 
generally known, and nothing of their private condact that is wort 
knowing? The fair Contemporary of the Revolution, of the Ee. 
pire, and of the Restoration, is in fact far too exclusively engrossed 
with herowr perfections, intellectual and moral; her’ aniversal g. 
nius, her independence of character, her romantic disinterestednes, 
and her passionate sensibility, to impress us very forcibly with be 
sincerity We are nevertheless inclined to give her so far credit ie 
trath, as not to hold her book a lie from beginning to end, and thence 
to believe the representation she, with apparent ugconscioumes 
gives of the state of morality in France, during not only the Revolo 
tion, but the Empire; a period so unaccountably eulogized by some ¢ 
our compatriot liberals, exhibiting it as worse, if worse be possible 
than under Louis XV. Thisis some little consolation, though w 
confess a sorry one, for us lovers and champions of legitimacy : be 
we have found another of a higher and F natare, one that has &: 
most repaid us for wading, as, in our character of caterers for, ani 
regulators of, the pablic taste, we felt it our bounden duty to do. throug) 
the Contemporaine's voluminous recollections of every body in tte 
world; the consolation of ascertaining how little populer is such: 
work in our own conntry. The a of this gratifying {act is, the 
one of our new Hebdomadal Periodicals has ventured to enliven it 
columns with large portions of these Souvenirs, as original corresper 
dence or information, or We really neither recollect or ar 
what was the title under which these plagiaries a . Butasm 
have had the trouble of perusing these volumes, we will so far ture or 
labour to account, as to give our readers sach @ notion of the beter 
geneous contents, as may, we should hope, effectually guard the 
against being drawn into following oar example. 


LA CONTEMPORAINE. 

La Contemporaine is the daughter of a noble Hangarian exile by! 
Dutch heiress, whose name, Van-Aylde-Jonghe, he was obliged 0® 
sume in marrying her. Mademoiselle Van-Aylde-Jonghe marrieé.¢ 
twelve or thirteen, arich Dutch merchant, who passionately lo 
her, and whose name she conceals that she may not disgrace It. 
accompanied her busband to the army in boy’s clothes, and aflerwa® 
ran away from him, partly because the independence of genius cau 
submit to the trammels of domestic happiness, partly becasse * 


with French officers. She then lived with Moreau, one o '® 
most estimable of the heroes of the Revolution, who, afer! 
while, allowed her to bear his name, and introduced her ' 
Madame Moreau to the wives of his friends aud acqualsin® 
amongst others, it should seem, to Madame Bonaparie. we 
he had turned her off, upon discovering that she was solicit, 
a correspondence with Ney, having conceived @ sentimental Led 
sion for le Brave des Braves, whom she bad never seen, and the <- 
ing imposition of her introduction was thus made aeslet, oe 
band or father seems to have resented it. A meek forgiveness ® 
| sonal insult, at which we should more exceedingly marvel, were# 
not informed that the fugitive wife’s acquaintance had been cow rs 
by ladies, riz. Mad. Tallien and others, before she had assumec © 
name, style, and title of Mad. Moreau. 

Ney seems to have returned her passion but c 
youth was gone by,” when he at length visited 
was on the point of marriage with a young and love 


aldly; “ indeed Ld 
her, and he bis 
ly wife: pean 
less he let himself be loved, and occasionally rewarded his she-lo 


devotedness, more than Mad. le Marechale might have liked — 
known it, and more than she may even now, if still alive, like ier 
The enamoured Contemporary ran after her idol every aia 
Spain, to Russia, and where not; sometimes it should peng ry 
kiss. and sometimes a kick, for her pains. But neither he id 
ment nor neglect, neither absence, nor that worst of absences, 
itself, could turn ber constant heart, or in the least damp her ‘i’ 
and she now adores Ney’s memory as fervently as she ever 
erson. ' aan 
This contemporaneous heart. however, if it is not fickle, © 
capacious nature, somewhat startling to our insular —_—e 
and especially of female hearts. Our Dutch heroine Av a 
passion for Ney, did not prevent her subsequently cone* if si 
lar co-existent passion for a handsome youth called Leope 
less could it interfere with ber regard for Talleyrand, or 





— to the proud alacrity with which, at Milan, she rece 
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ange; for all the 


re? fowards ber is, (hat her in 
che tll of par to wait, without « word of look til he hed 
rewtet tis letters. might, however, be gratitude, for fe rewarde 
~ of Moreau's cast-off mistress, mg Ser 
ja of his sister Mad. Bacciocchi, alias Elwa, Grand 
o of _ With this princess the Confemporaine became 
neeegow probably from congeniality of disposition, and 
, an important diplomatic mission to Naples, the 
ae of whieh was the reclaiming a truant lover of the grand dachi- 


object ‘lured from his allegiance by the superior yoath 
ees. pace any tens Mad. Murat, nes Queer, Caroline. : 
ond of the new convert to monarchy’s admiration for 
en, seems to bave displeased Ney, with whom, — 
oo she had well nigh quarrelled for his loyalty to the r- 
renee ats the Prince of Moskwa as honest in his inten- 
on inst his former master; and the conduct 
: hen be marched against , ne 
ony nis life, assimply the result of a moral imbecility of charac- 
one means incompatible with the most reckless daring in battle. 
though we place no greater confidence in La Contemporaine, we in- 
lias to believe ber testimony upon this point, partly because yee 
sth our own previous opinion upon the subject, and partly use 
= vident that she would have preferred painting her hero asa 
st Repoleosiia, engaged in the plots of which she speaks as 
pone ved the way for tbe retarn from Elba; and in furtherance of 
parr og visited that toy-empire, where, from her reception, she 
wa: mistaken for Marie Louise. es se 
Ney when she again saw him amongst the Marshals of the = - 
‘| followed him to Quatre Bras, and Waterloo, where he achieve 
vodigi In fact, he won the batte of Waterloo, and put the whole 
ish army to flight. She does notexplain what brought them 
beck again; and indeed seems much at a lass to conceive how the bat- 
de came afterwards to be lost. We cannot blame her perplexity un- 
jer such circumstances; and we will recollect, that in Spain, the 
Duke of Wellington was iv the babit of similarly perplexing the 
Monitewr, by blandering, like an Irishman as he is, into a victory, 
when, by allthe rules of military science, be ought to have run away. 
So far, we have no means beyond internal evidence, of judging of 
the trath or falsehood of the Contemporaine’s recollections ; and she 
may likely enough heve intrigued with all the distinguished men 
whom she claims as her lovers; but she now gives her English readers 
a test hy which to judge of her veracity. Soon afier Ney’s execution, 
she revisited Waterloo, where she met the Duke of Kent, who was 
touched by her anguish, and engaged her as an Italian teacher during 
her stay af Brussels, To this we can offer no contradiction: but 
when she adds that the Doke of Kent (the strongest, we believe, of 
his strong family) was then, in December 1815, dying of a consump- 
tion, and actually did die of it at Brussels,in the month uf July fol- 
lowing, 1816, whilst she herself was there, weeping for the loss of this 
kind friend, we who saw him marry, in 1818, in perfect health, and die 
in Devonshire in January 1820, of a sudden inflamation of the lungs, 
must be allowed to doubt the perfect accuracy of some of the Caolem- 
poraine’s recollections. Perhaps after this proof of at least embel- 
fihsment, it may hardly be thought worth while to mention any more 
of her reminiscences. But we really must inform our readers, that in 
Spain she was admitted, en passant, to Ferdinand’s intimacy, and 
conceived a high opinion of the absolute king's head and heart; that 
io England she had an interview with our Queen Caroline, who was 
too confidentially communicative to allow of the conversations ever 
being revealed, and from which interview the trusty confidante was 
cared away by Brougham's acerl) physiognomy ; that she afterwards 
enjoyed a tefe-a-tele with Lord Castlereagh, havingin ber turn by a 
look seared away the Duke of Wellington whom she had found with 
him; was made love to by the English Secretary of State, and drove 
him to despair by her cruelty, (for she was faithful, it appears, to the 
continent); and, finally, that she heard an English bishop preacha 
‘ermon of two hours long; was presented to the reverend prelate by 
his mistress, a French actress, and being so reputably made known 
‘o him, was introdaced by his lordship to au English lady of high 
rank and fashion, whom she found at least as confidentially commu- 
nicative asthe Queen! -We think these latter anecdotes may be suf- 
‘cient warning against being tempted by the title of the French names 
introduced, to waste time upon the Contemporaine. 
Having, in the true spirit of British courtesy, given precedence tq 
‘he ladies, we now tara to the gentlemen. 


OUVRARD. 
The life of a stock-jobber and goverament contractor* does not 
‘lurally promise to afford very interesting materials for biography, 
the style of vicissitude to which sach a mode of existence is speci- 
fcally liable, however important to the individual and his friends, not 
being of the kind to call forth general sympathy. Lot us not, how- 
ever, be understood as meaning to assert, that great reverses, even in 
mere pecuniary concerns, do nottouch the heart. Far from os be 
ich pitiable affectation! Bat itis when those born to affluence are 


‘duced to want—when a splendid name, surviving its concomitant | 
 ‘plendours, gleams painfully throngh the heavy mists in which the 


qualid evils of vulgar distresses have ensbrouded it, that buaman 


‘ympathy is powerfully awakened. ‘Then every circumstance touch- | 


esthe imagination—then the pround ones of the earth shudder at 
ihe calamity that bas fallen upon one of themselves, and the lowliest 
mourn over the fall of a greatness tuo exalied to have ever excit- 
ed in their bosoms any emotions save reverence. When, on the 
Codletitane wealth is crushed by a revolution of the blind 
_Loatess s Wheel, as sudden as that by which it had previously been 
Pat ec, the imagination sleeps unmoved; the aristocracy look down 
"0 contemptuous pity upon the chastisement of the Canaille, who 


} a4) resummed to rival their superiors ; and former equals, outstripped 
ant the ¥ 


— — . of a prosperity that had provoked envy ustempered by 
, eel Hat though all this would fully apply to M, Ouvrard, even 
ste his reverses been so complete as to demand compassion—which, 
7 apmehend, they are not—the gigantic natare of some of his specu- 
en peculiar character of his relations with the various 
= rumen that have passed, like the figures in a magic lantern, only 
ives : 0 manocaously, over France during his adventurous career, 
eens moirs an interest of au entirely different deecription. His 
nate wane seems early to have irritated the jealous temper of 
pureon, who, detesting every kind of independence, would fain 


maze held the fortunes of every one in his gift; and who, upon as- | 
“Ae ‘he Consulate, said of Ouvrard, as our autobiographer tells us, | 
nan om Ww rth a million, and careless of risking it, is too dangerous 
“ Se i ory T he Millionnaire, accordingly, became the object of 
) Saag + a imperial malevolence, resembling in character, if not 
wards the. senluments entertained by the Master of the Continent 


Cespite sturdy island that defied his power, and prospered in his 
: T wards England such sentiments might not be unnatural; but 
- me to the poor Millionnaire, we really cannot but deem them 
: = ¥ 'arvarous, considering the said Millionnaire’s especial fen- 
tude v4 ~ fovernments—a fendre hardly to be chilled by the ingrati- 
7 ' 


‘whieh it was constantly repaid, and of which he so bitterly 
Mplains. d 


rath the m 
ber, 


But she was cordially reconciled to | 


* Money-making race, behold, with almost undisguised pleasure, | 


observing. in his preface, that governments sign bargains 
oney-lenders with mental reservations, and consider as ® 
wou any profit made by such money-lender—uniees he should 
~— — be a Rothschild —which family, (par parenthese,) M. Ouv- | 






tion. M 
he of 
those who had persecuted me bat the day before, and who, Ifelt a 


melancholy conviciun, would persecate me 
This Quixotic devotion to distressed governments, our 
explain by some internal nization, some cerebral development, 
probably, (thoagh never having heard of a philo-financilive bump, we 
tear it can be nothing betier than acqwisitiveness,) impeliiag him irre- 
sistibly into des poser h affaires, —Anglice, speculation. This passion, 
however it originated, appeurs to have rewarded itself, and govern- 
ment, notwithstanding its ingratitude and dowarigh cheating, to have 
proved a reasonably customer; else, how came M. Ouvrerd by 
the millions upon mitlions—by the inoumerable domains—by the 
more (han princely establishments in town and country, at the latter 
of which he boasts of having provoked the upstart Emperor, by a ri- 
val court and a rival theatre, where the actors from the Francais per- 
formed! We cannot mach wonder if Bonaparte thought his minis. 
ters must bave made bud bargains, and if bis legitimate successors 
have adopted his suspicions whatever we may deem of the easy Why in 
which both governments seem ‘o have cancelled, by their mere will 
and pleasure, engagements signed and sealed. 

G. J. Ouvrard, while yet under age. plunged pretty boldly into fes 
grandes affaires, by speculating upon the cacoethes scribendi, with 
which the Revolution threatened to afflict France. At the earliest 
dawn of that fearful season, he monopolized all the paper to be made 
for some years, and netted £12,000 by the operation. Nautes, his 
birth-place, then became too confiued a theatre for his genius, aud be 
repaired to Paris; where, during the reign of terror, he rescued, as be 
says, some hundreds of bis townsfolk from the guillotine. At Paris 
he established himself as a banker and a merchant, and, at one stroke, 
made £20,000 by Colonial prodace. 

Our speculator’s coanexion with government began ander the Direc- 
tory. The victualling of the navy was grossly mismanaged by the 
agents to whom it was intrasted; aud Ouvrard, having convinced the 
minister of the superior advantage of the contract sysstem, obtained 
@ provision contract for himself. When the Spanish fleet joined the 
French in a French port, be undertook the victualling of that also u 
on similar terms, and cleared, as le tells as, between £6 and £700,( 
by this second job. ‘This is the only occasion upon which M. Quy- 
rard distinctly states the amount of his profits; but from this one, 
which is not mentioned as any thing unusual, and from the fortune 
which he amassed in 1809, (he reckoned it at £1,250,000,) we may 
judge that so long as government only tried to cut down bis emolut- 
ments, he had little cause to complain of the result at least of these | 
attempts, unjust as they indisputably were, to correct by the law of 
the strongest, in the form of nou-exeention, an improvident bargain 
It must, however, be allowed in behalf of government, that this was 
probably the only practicable way of economizing, as there seems to 
have been no competition, and Ouvrard would probably not have 
treated upon tower terms. Our contractor's defence of his exhorbi- 
tant profits turns upon the assertion, that to have victualled the army | 
and navy through the agency of commissioners would bave cost more. 
And he is most likely in the right, as it seems a matter of course, that 
in France every one connected with the administration should make 
bis fortane. So decidedly so, that Ouvrard mentions, with full as 
much wonder as admiration, the disinterestedness of the opalent Duc 
de Richelieu, and of the indigent Spanish finance ministers, Soler 
and Espinoso, who, after respectively presiding fifteen and sixteen 
years over the pecuniary affairs of Spain, remained poor as on the 
dey of their appointment. 

Lhe Spanish government paid honestly as long as it had the means; 
but in France Ouvrard soon began to experience diffieulty in getting 
money. He had long been ansuccessfally claiming some few hun: | 
dveds of thousands, when, under the consulute, he undertook the 
whole commissariat department by contract, end further agreed ~) 





lend whatever sums Bonaparte should want, upon condition of his 
government bills being taken as hard cash. In 1802, when a scarcity | 
produced alarms of sedition, he was employed by the first consul to | 


chtirged by agreement a ay the purchases. 

Experience might by this time, one should have thouglit, have cured 
Ouvrard of his predilection for transactions with government. 
sueb thing! Either bis monomenia prevailed, or he found his bargains, 
after all redactions, satisfactorily profitable; for he went on with bis 
contracts. When his advances amounted to nearly two millions, 
Bonaparte remarked with a smile, as he cast his eye over the eccount, 
“ Oavrard should now begin to be embarrassed.” These inauspi- | 
; cious words were repeated to the Munitionare General; but he was | 
| perhaps too far involved to draw back, and still wenton with bis | 

contracts. 

| QOuvrard subsequently either advanced, or procured, for Bona- 
| parte’s government, loaus to the amount of nine millions, of which 
}one million, was upon account of Spain, as part of thé tribote due, 
under the name of sabsidy. by that enslaved kingdom to France. 
|The necessary arrangements with this new debtor took the creditor 
| to Madrid in 1805; and be found the sovereign of Mexico and Pern 
not insolvent indeed, but totully unable to meet bis engagements 
| "Fo relieve the embarrassment of the Spanish government, and | 
| bring its them prodigious resoorces into section, our projector con- | 
| ceived a splendid sort of Mississippi seheme for establishing pub 

| lic credit, working the American mines, and vivifying trade and | 


| 





agricakure, by means of banks and companies, copied from he | - 


| Bank of Engiand and the English Bast India Compnny, and of| 
the sale of church lands: the foundation of the whole being a} 
partnership betwixt his Majesty Charles IV.. King of Spain and | 
the Indies, and G. J. Ouvrard, ander the.firm of Oovrard and 
Co. Allthis was approved by the Prince of Peace and his royal | 
Mistress ; the King of course assented, and the partnership was ac 

tually signed. The Pope sanctioned the sale of the church lands, and 
Mr. Pitt, who judged that all commercial activity must redound to the 
benefit of the Ocean Queen, promised to allow the transportation of 
the precious metals from America to Spain 
now removed; but the magnificent project melted into air under the 
rough grasp of the French Emperor, who, in M. Ouvrard’s estimation, 
was an ignoramus in finance, knowing no means of acquiring wealth 
except that wholesale species of robbery yclept conquest. Napoleon 
| was moreover incensed. both at the intervention of England, and at 
|the idea of a partnership betwixt a king and a trader, which, he 
said, = lowered royalty to the level of commerce.” Accordingly, in- 
stead of favouring measures that were to have laid the riches of the 
New World at his feet. through the hands of his royal Thrall, he at- 
tempted to seize the funds of the new firm. and by divers arbitrary 
transfers of payments, debts. and credits in the state ledger, made out 
his creditor Ouvrard to be his debtor to the tune of some £1,200,000. 
| Even this Ouvrard paid; it embarrassed him however, and occasioned 
|a temporary stoppage. But he was more than solvent by £ 1,251,009 
| due from goverment; and his creditors suffering him to manage his 
| own affairs, he paid every body, and went on with his government 
contracts. 

Napoleon next declared Ouvrard security for the remainder of the 
subsidy due by Spain to France—a debt which Charies IV. bad left 
to Joseph with bis crown; and Joseph proving yet less able to pay 
than his predecessor, Ourrard, still a creditor upon Spain for the 
amount of his former advance, was thrown into prison, and his pro- 





' ag Prench Ministers of extravagantly and unjo-tly fe-| perty sequestrated. He was, however, released on bail, when things 


“tcl oo - . 
___\# —* Never was I deaf to the ery of a distressed administra | tion foun 
wee de G. J. Ouvrard sursa Vie et ses diverses Operations | 
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ith regard to bimself, pathetically does the man of money | began to 


iy wrong; and in that state of imperfect liberty the resiora- 

bim. 

It should seem that, notwithstanding all this Il! usage, M. Ouvrard 
was not reduced to what would, in the world of letiets, be esteemed 

i any great extremity of indigeste, Suce he yas sil! ig a Condition to 


again on the morrow.”"} wonelades that be bad been 


pending 
all yet trembled at the recollection of French rapacity, 
supplies at little more than a day's notice, by offering and payi 


purchase corn upon commission; but when the danger was over, and | 
thé bills drawn upon the treasury became due, the finance minister re- | the Major General ¢ 
fused topay them without an abatement of one-half the conimission | million or so of deductign from the contractor's accounts, Asa 


No | will allow. 


All obstacles seemed | 





take a new commissariat contract 
new loan of two millions @uring the 
far more rational 





goverment, is less surprising. 

Still, after these additional robberies, On 

Spanish troubles occured, to offer the Regency 

teen millions, _ condition of its authority 
the 


France, and of said hk * doth . 
cording to the military piece, ead ‘ conducting the civ 


ing to the political theori-s, of this uai | projector. rench 
invasion broke off the bargain, bat subetledeed oie ta its 





war ac- 
establishing a constitution accord. 


place. At Paris, Oavrard contracted with the of War to 
ply the army with butcher's meat, and, repairing to to 
the needfal arraugments, there found the army unprovided 


with every thing requisite for operations that were to comaence in @ 
few days, and its — the Due d’An in great eptsequent 
perplexity. The Prince gladly contracted with Ouvrerd for provis- 
tons, forage, and carriage, draught cattle for the ammunitiea 
included ; and the contractor endeavonred to guard na _ 
tiou of former vexations, by stipuleting that his demands should be 
paid moathly, that bis accounts should settled upon the spot, aed 
that any dispates which might arise sbould be referred to arbitration, 
not decided by his adversaries themselves, the ministers or their au 
derlings, as seems to be the Frenoh fashion 

That Oavrard took advantage of the emergency to drive a herd 
bargain, we have no dowbt; and as little that, according to Joba 
Bullish notions, the minister whose misma nt laid tho 
Prince and the suceess of the operations intrasted to his condnet af 
the mercy of one of the Crevsuses of the day, should have been im- 
peached, But, if Oavrardobtained exorbitant terms, he executed b® 
contract boldly, zealously, skilfully, and in manner thet no man, ex 
money, could bave ventured upon. In Spain, whero 
procored 


hyperextravagant prices for the first provisions brought in, ond wo. 


fold their valne for those delivered by « certain boar; and having 


thus inspired sufficient confidence to produce competition, he ex 
rienced no further difficulty. It is generally allowed, we believe, that 


the army wanted for nothing, and that the saccers of the campaign 


was in some degree attributable to the Muniionnire's judicious 
measures. 

When the objects of the invasion were accomplished, and Ouverord’ 
services no longer wanted, the Duc d'Angouleme, not of bis own 
will, but in obedience to ministers, asked Ouvrard to give uphis contract 
for continuing to vietual the troops during their pacific ocoupation of 


| Spain, whick would of course have been the most profitable part af 


his bargain; and Ouvrard complied, upon condition that vo question 
sbould be raised touching his existing claims The Prince si on 
engagement to this effect, telling the contractor, that he should hold 
himself bound od A what ever the ministers did not; and he after- 
wards 1 the Commission of Eaquiry to be informed of bis having 
thus pledged his word. Yet scarcely was thisuew agreementconcluded 
ere the French ministers forbade any further payments being made to 
Ouveard io Spain, ordered him home for the purpose of having hip 
accounts investigated and settled, and seized upon bis papers. Mat 
ters were in this state when the Chambers objected to thé enormous 
expense of the Spanish campaign; and the ministers, by way of ew 
culpating themselves, aceused Ouvrard of having obteined unfalr 
prices by bribing every one about the Prince-Generalissimo, including 
tount Guilleminot, and, moreover, promised a 





liminary step to all enqtiry, the troublesome creditor was thrown into 
prison—a way of sing of duns, as most debtors 
victim of bis pity for distressed governments 
lwy during nearly (Wo years, whilst the prosecution, upon the charge 
of euraplels was bandied about betwixt the ordinary tribunals and 
the Chamber of Peers. At length, the Peers pronounced the acquittm 
of all parties aceused of corruption; a minor charge of attempting to 
corrupt, failed in a Court of Police Correctionnelle ; and in prison, 
nevertheless, Ouvrard, at the close of his three volumes of Memion, 
remains, it should seem, for no offence beyond the orignial sin of 


There 


| being a government creditor, but rather as « gentle precautionary 


mensure respecting the disputed amount of his claims upon the 
Treasary, and the Treasury's upon hia, somewhere about a million. 
Can such things be under the Charter? And if Oavrard’s state- 
ments be false, why is no vindication of government put forth? Au 
reste, we oWn ourselves somewhat curious to know how many ster- 
ling millions the worthy contractor bas left after all thie ministerial 


| squeezing, and whether he retains bis tendre fur les admintstrations en 


souf/rance. 











The remarks on Vidoeg’s book we must 


aS . ~ 

ENGLAND. 

WHO CAPTAIN GARTH Is, 
From the Standard. 

Captain Garth is the son of General Garth. General Garth is, by a 
marriage, fulfilling all the moral and religious conditions of such a 
contract, the husband of an illustrious lady. The union, however, 
though such as must satisfy the most scrupulous and delicate con- 
science, is, by a law affecting one fomily, and one family only, in the 
realm, politicallyinvalid. It was, therefore, deemed to with. 
hold any public declaration of it, though no attempt, we believe, war 
ever made to conceal it from such of the immediate connexions of 
the parties as were of discreet age. Capt. Garth, the offepring of the 
marriage, was therefore educated as a private gentleman, the rank to 
which his father’s station entided him; perhaps be was indulged to 
form habits of expense above that rank; for it is difficult to explain, 
from any other causes. the coarse which be bas ran. 

Overwhelmed with debts, Capt. Garth, having exhausted all fair 
means of importuning bis unbappy parents to minister to his neces- 
sities, betook himself at length to menaces, and having “ surrepti 
tioasly obtained” a number of letters that had passed between his 
father and mother in the confidence of married life—letlers which we 
know contained, and could have contained, nothing but what would 


| naturally and innocently pass between persons in that close relation— 


| nothing that was not honourable to the illustrious lady—nothing in 
the slightest degree reflecting upon any member of her family, having 
“ surreptitiously obtained,” these letters, Captain Garth threate to 
| publish them in full, if he should not be paid for their suppression, 
Pie lady whose dreadful misfortune it isto have given birth to such a 
| son was at (he time in extremely delicate health from nervous aBection ; 
the shock of such a ervel threat alone would kill her, and there were 
| other considerations of great weight, which would urongy sree (be 
propriety of enppressing the affair. The marriage w wer 
threatened to expose was in some measure a violation of the law, and 
by a member of the family most bound to respect it—Nothing could 
be said in its jastification, in fect, by which the wisdom of a law to 
which, we believe, the first person in the country is strongly attached, 
would not be condemned. There was, too, inconvenience to be ap 
prehended from exposing to the glatton curiosity of a public, ever 
| greedy of gugtip, all the little triffing comtuuiemions between man ap@ 
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’ ears—thro’ the seasons of those undigni menon. ‘The father refused fora time to suffer the mon- 

fod jovs a roe of which the stable ~¢ lives is composed. —_ ster to be dissected, Lut the solicitations of M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 

Garih’s agent in the affair, Mr, Westmacott, a literary gentleman, | and injunctions yof the police, overcame his re anee 

who seems to be by far too how aman to suit tbe purposes of re oe infant bas been carried to the Theatre of tomy in the 

his employer, was made, with H. Taylor, the joint gaardian of | Jardin ca Rui. It is to be hoped that it will mot go from thence, ex- 
the box. These two gentlemen for some time urged the — cept to be placed iu the collection of the Royal Museum, 


ment with honourable zeal. but with ect fairness on both si 

when it was found impossible (as we see by the affidavits) to do any 
thing, from the utter shuffling and incorrigible folly of the youth. No 
true statement of his debts could be oliained frojn him—no promise 
af reform could be enforced. ‘The compromise therefore, broke off, 
and the only fact which it was material to withhold from the public, 
namely, Captain Garth's relation to an illustrions lady having tran- 
spired in the course of it, there is not much chance of it being re- 
newod, Inthe mean time the Captain bas Med a bill in Chancery 
(or the recovery of the’ surreptitiously obtained” papers, and this 
bill has been answered by the affidavits to which we have alluded. 


- : 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
W ar Office, November 25, 1°29. 

» Ist Regt. Dengs.: T. Maiowaridg, Geut.to be Cornet, by pur. ¥- 
‘Lratiord, prom.—2d Foot: ‘Vo be Lieuts.: Lt. P. H. Grabam, trom h. 
p» RA. Ab. Corps, ¢. Miller, app.to the 83d Foot; Ens. G. V. Harailton, 
from the 42d Foot, without pur. v. Littlejohn, cashiered by the sen- 
tence of a General Court Martial.-3d Do: Capt. H. D. Courtayne, 
from the 50th foot, to be Capt. v. Briscoe, who exsch.—-4th Do: Capt. 
W. Nickle, from h. p. 88th foot, to be Capt. v. Hon. C. 8. Wortley, 
who spabanepereitb Do: Lt. J. Spence to be Capt. by pur. v. Allen, 
prom. ; Ens. W. P. Jones to be Lt. by pur. v. Spence; J. Woodward, 
xeut.to be Ens. by pur. v. Jones—Tth Do: Ens. Hon. J.C. Best, | 
toom the 17th foot, to be Lt. by pur. v. O' Brien, apy. to the 72d toot, 
(2th Do: Capt. E. Newton, from the b. p. to be Capt. v. R. A. Butler, 
who eseh. rec. the difi—17ih Do: C. W. Pineh, gent. to be Ens. by 
nur. v. Best, prom. in the 7th foot.—26th Do: Lt. A. M. Robinson, 
trom h.p. 47th foot, tobe Lt. v. W. F. Hawnaghan, who exch.—33d 
Do: Lt. Ev Miller, from the 2d foot, to be Lt. v. J. Rallet, who rets. 
"ipon bh. p. Ri. Af. Corps. —40th Do: Ensign T. 8. Powell, from the 
hali-pay, to be Ensign, vice P. H. Burslem, who exchanges.—41st Do: 
J. Clarke, gent. to be Eas. without pur. ¥. Hamilton, prom. in the 2 
foot.—42d Do: J. Clarke, gent. to be Ens. without pur. Vv. Hamilton, 
prom.—43d Do: Staff-Ast.-Sur. J. Miller to be Sur. v. Gillkress, prom. 
18th Do.: ba. W. Bedford, from b.p. to be Lt. v. ‘T. Lewis, exc.—d1ist 
Do.t Asst.-Burg. KR. Elligott, from the b.p. of the 66th F. to be Asst.- 
Surg. v. Mabarg, app. to the 70th F.—60th Do.: Capt. E. Briscoe, 
from the 3d &. to be Capt. v. Courtayne, exeh.—62d Do.: Ens. A. L. 
Ciwynne to be Lt. by pur. v. Grayson, who rets.; 58. W. Graves, gent. 
(o-be Eas. by pur. v. Gwynne.—teth Do: Lt. P. Bernard to be Capt. 
by par. v. Meiville, who rets.; Ens. J. M'Gill Strachan to be Lt. by 
pur. ¥. Bernard; £. B. Reynardson, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Stra- 
cban.—70th Do. : Asst..Surg. J. Mobarg trom the Sst F. to be Asst.- 
Surg, v. Robertson, prom. on the Statf.—7Ist Do.: ‘To be Lis.: Lt. 
c, p. Trapaud from the 72d F. v. Wallace, app. to the 98th F.; Ens. 


The tale of M. La Bourdonnaye’s dismissal is at length public, and 
it favours the previous repurts of bis having been forced upon Prince 
Poliguac. ‘The presidency vf the Council bad been long held va- 
cant: we believe since the retreat of M. Villele, it was imended for 
Prinee Polignac by the King, and the motion to that effect was made 








back of the head. A smile was still on . 
ruddy azsever. It wes with great pee aac his CHEEKS wy, 
Anderson from the body of bis comrade... be Send SP arate ig 
his“ dear Ned” from him, Surrounded as we were with {0 tai, 
danger, it was impossible not to be alfested with this see deat ye 
were obliged to use force and tear him away. poor ne; bat 
ings were vot completed ; for as he was Leing taken to +h ce 
splinter i bo be right arm and broke it. Fisher was laid amet 
common hea slain, to await a wat ar 7 mong 

Man-of- War. P ery grave.—Life on Board , 












in due time in the Couneil by the iast addition to the Ministry, the 
Baron de Hausset. All voted for it till the question eame to 


tion as equivalent to his dismissal. 


M. Polignic’s supremacy to be his own rejection: or that bis pride | 


of the same topic, and the coming of the opera season will extine: | 
guish half the wrath generated by restlessness and a rainy summer. 


was expected. We sincereiy hope the reason for this change which is | t 
stated in the Times of yesterday is not the trae one. We are there in- |i 
formed, that Mr. Kean came up to town on purpose to fulfil his prom-| t 
ise of performing three nights gratuitously at Covent Garden Theatre, 





his most earnest admirers, as something worse than impolite. Kean | 
commences his performances at Drury Lane on Monday. On Tues- 
day last he was waited on by a deputation from the Shakspearean 
Ciub of Stratford-on-Avon, who presented him with an honovary | 
medal.—Nov. 29. 
The Dowager Marchioness of Bate , the Countess of Guildford, and 


banker, are said to receive £10,000 a year each from the Duchess of St. | 
Albans, in conformity with the express desire of their father, made to 
his wife on his death bed. 


Jelly from Grapes.—Take the ripest grapes and spread them on clean | 


straw, at the end of a fortnight pluck them from the stalks and boil them | 
for five or six minutes, in order to be able to extract the juice with ease; | 











I’. Peek, by par. v. Whyte, who rets. ‘To be Ens. by por., 'T. B. 
Strangways, gent. v. Pack.—72d Do.: Lt. D. O'Brien, from the 7th | 
I’. 40 be Lt v. Trapaud, app. to the 7ist F.—73d Do. : Hosp. Asst. I. 
Laing to be Asst. Surg. v. Cardiil, prom.—93d Do.: G. Black, gent. | 
to be Bas. without pur. ¥. Gordon, app. to the 92d F.—94th Do.: Lt. | 
W, Detfomphreys, from b.p. 47th F. to be Lt. v. R. A. Coates, who | 
exch. pec. diff. —O5th Do.: Asst. Surg. R. N. Starr, from the 4oth F. | 


after passing the juice through asieve, add a quarter of a pound of white 


| sugar to each pound of juice, and boil for bali an hour: then set to cool, | 


and in 24 hours there will be a fine jelly, the properties of which are 
excellent for invalids. —Journal des Connaissanoes Usuelles. { 
Ram Mohun Ray.—( From a Correspondent.)—We are happy in| 


being able to announce, trom private ‘etters, that this celebrated and 


to be Asst. Surg, viee Ore, app. tothe Sth Light Drags.—Ssth Do.: | accomplished Indian scholar is likely to visit our country ere long in| 


TA, W. Wallace, from the 71st F. to be Lt. v. Davidson who rets.— 
Ceylon Regt.: To be Capts. without pur.: Lt. 1. Foster v. Mylius, de- 
ceased; Captain W. Boardman from the hp. v. Mainwaring, dec.— 
To be Ist Lt. without pur.: Sec. Lt. C. H. Roddy v. Foster. To be 
See. Lt.; Ens. Hon. 4: f. Cowper from the h.p. v. Bland, exch,— 

Staf.—Capt. J. R. Cholthurst, from the 23th foot, to be Sub-ln- 
epector of Militia in the Lonian Islands, v. Trant, who exch. 

Hospital Staf{.—T'o be Deputy Inspectors of Hospitals: —Staf-Surg. 
fF. Dow; Surg. 8. Macleod, from the 42d foot; Surg. J. Gillkrest, 
from the 43d foot. To be Physician to the Forces~—Staff-Surg. D. Bar- 
ry, M.D. To be Surgeons to the Forces—Asst.-Surg. J.T. Carditf, 
from the 73d foot; Apothecary G. John; Stall-Surg. R. Scott, M.D. 
from the b.p. To be Asst.-Surg. to the Forceg—lHasp.-Asst.. W. Cruik- 
shanks, v. Nicholson, prom. 'o be Deputy Purveyorto the Forces— 
Parveyor's Clerk R. Tucker. The under-mentioned Lts. actually ser- 
ving upon full-pay in a reg. of the line, whose commission is dated the 
year 1309, has accepted prom. upon h. p. aecording to the General Or- 
der of (he 27th Dec. 1826: ‘To be Capt, of luf.—Lt. T. Smith, from the 
36th foot. 

War-Office, Now 26, 1829.—Memorandum.—The bh. p. of the ander- 
mentioned officers ha been cancelled from the 27ih inst. inclusive, 
upon their receiving a commuted allowance for their commissions :— 
Staff Surg. S. W. Clarence, hb. p.; Lt. P. B. Entwistle, hb. p. &4th foot; 
it. P. D. Hobne, h. p. 96th foot; Lt. 8, Jones, hb. p. Sth foot; Li. L. 
IL. de Ravynes, h. p. 50th foot. 


It is now definitively arranged that Lt. Gen, Lord R. E. H. Somer- | 


set, K. C. B. and M. P. will be app. Col. of the Ist (royal) Regt. of 
Dragoons v. Gen. T'. Garth, dec.; and that Maj. Gen. Sir J. Elley, 
i.C.B. from the royal regt. of horse guards, will succeed to the 
Coloneley of the 7th Lancers, v. Lord E. Somerset, app. to the Ist 
(royal) regt. of dragoons. 





Summary, — 


Two marriages in high life are talked of, as about to take place im- 
wediately. The eldest daughter of Mr. Llopkins Northy, to the Hon. 
Mr. Irby, son and heir apparent to Lord Boston; the young lady's 
smallest accomplishment isa fortune of £20,000 Major Northey, a 


nephew of Mr. H. Northey, a son of the late Dean, will also lead to | 


ihe hymeneal alter, towards the end of the month, the beautiful and 
highly accomplished Miss Boreel, only child of General Boree|, Ad- 
jutant-General of Cavalry, in the service of his Majesty of the Nether- 
fands. Both marriages will be celebrated at the Hague, as soon as the 
lawyers lave completed their settlements. ‘The trousseau of Miss N. 
ts said to be of the most splendid description. 

France has just lost one of her most distinguished ’men of science, 
in the person of M. Vauquelin, the chemist. He was a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and of the Royal Society of London, and 
also member of the Chamber of Deputies. 


The double-headed child which had excited sugh intense curiosity | 


on its arrival in Paris from Sardinia, is just dead. The following par- 
ticplars of its death (whioh we find ina French paper) are so extreme- 
ly curious, that we give them without abridgement :—“ M. Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilsire had announced that there was only one heart: at the 
Academy of Medicine « was pretended that there were two. 
lissection demonstrates the truth of one or the other of these opinions, 
we shall cite one circumstance which seems to resolve the question in 
favour of the opinion of the Professor of Zoology. Ritta, or the right 
ide of the infant, bad been ill for three days. and her illness did not 
appear in any degree to influence the health of Christina, the other 
ide; so that at the moment when Ritta had given upthe ghost, Cliris- 
tina Was hanging to the breast of her moth 
face ; but suddenly she let go, heaved a sigh At the end 
. ten minutes Christina was cold, while Ritta, who had first died, 
still retained some warmth eight hours afterwards. If we consider 
the heart the centre of animal heat, the circumstance we have just 
related becomes a strong presumption of the existence of one heart ex- 
‘iting two brains. This physiological fact, which raised the astonish- 
fhent ofthe persons around, in so mach the more interesting as it may 


*#or 


and died 


Until | 


rand playing with her | 


etre to explain more than one anatomical circnmstanee of this curious 


the capacity of Ambassador, it is said, to the Court, trom one of the | 
| Princes of Hindoostan. Most of our readers, conversant in the cur- | 
rent events of India, will be familiar with the name, if not with the | 
writings and merits of this extraordinary personage. Like his coun- | 
| tryroen, excluded from all participation in the more lucrative, high, | 
and honourable situations in the State, and dependent on the aceu-| 
|mulation of wealth solely for their rise and consequence in society, | 
we cannot be surprised to find that the early education of the Hindoos | 
should be confined to what may be considered sufficient for obtaining | 
that object in the subordinate situations of office. Under trese disad-| 
vantages, however, the drudgery and subserviency of a Babooh’s«a- | 
| reer were but little stimulant to the mind and talents of such a mah ;} 
|he retired into private lite many years ago, and has since devotedly 
| indulged in his favourite literary pursuits. In theological discussions | 
‘he particularly delights, Laving made our sacred writings his princt- | 
pal study, to effect which he has acquired a perfect knowledge of} 
Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and Latin. He writes Engish grammatical- 
ly and eloquently, as his publications attest, and is conversant and in- | 
| telligent on most subjects. He is a remarkably fine-looking man, | 
about SO) years of age, about the middle size, stout, with open, pleas 
ing countenance, fair complexion, like most Hindoos of caste ; mild, | 
gentlemanly, and unassuming in his manners; slow in delivery, but 
persuasive, toreible, and pointed in argument. Such is an outline of | 
, the distinguished native of Bengal who has been called from his far 
distant retirement, to represent, we are told, the illustrious house of 
Timor at St. James's. Without power, wealih, connexions, in the im- 
perial city of Delhi, the chara¢ter, talents, and learning, of Ram 
Mobun Ray, have pointed him out as the fittest object for the head of 
an important mission. Whatever may be its object, the nomination 
does great credit to the discernment and liberality of the Shah and 
his advisers. There is no one of the present day from whom we 
have a right to expect so just and extensive information respecting the 
internal state of British India,and we doubt not that advantage will 
| be taken of this enlightened patriot’s residence amongst us, to obtain 
as much useful and general knowledge of the people and country in 
that quarter of the globe, as may facilitate the discussions that are fike- | 
ly to take place during the ensuing Session of Parliament. 
| A Protestant Methodist separation from the general body is now 
| taking place at Leicester. 





An omnibus, whieh will carry about thirty persons, is in preparation, | 
to ply between Canterbury and Whitstable, on the railway 


| 
> 


ublic Companies.— Important Decision.—Great alarm has been ex- | 

cited among the dabblers in the shares of the bubble companies by a | 

decision of a jury in the Court of Common Pleas, under the direc-| 

tion of Chief Justice Tindal, in a case arising out of the failure of the 
| [Imperial Distillery Association. Chief Justice Tindal laid dowa the | 
| law, “ That any person applying for shares, and receiving an answer | 
that shares were appropriated, (although the conditions on which he | 
was to become entitled to the profits of the company were not fulfil- 

led,) was a partner, and liable individually to the whole debts of the 
company. 

Affecting Anecdote.—About half an hour after the action (Navarin 
hgd commenced, two boys, Fisher and Anderson, the one about 14) 
years of age, the other abont 12, both servants to the officers in the 
ward-room, were standing on the after-hatchway gratings, nearly 
abreast of the gun I was quartered at, on the lower deck. They| 
were both fine-looking boys, and neatly dressed in jacket and trou- 
ers. Fisher, indeed, was the most interesting boy I ever saw. Ilis 
cheeks were blooming with health, and his large black eves were | 
shaded by long black curled hair. ‘They were standing, as I said, on 
| the gratings, hand-in-hand, and were employed in waving their little 

and raising their voices amidst the cheers of our men. | 
was loading the gun, and, not a moment before, had cried to Fisher! 





straw hats, 
r 


to go to the fore magazine for some tubes, when a shrill shriek sound- | 
| ed in my ears, and turning round, I saw Fisher-a lifeless corpse. An- | 
derson had also failen wounded, but not mortally; his right leg was 

cut n arly across, and one of his arms was hurt in several places. But} 
it was not himself he cared for. He crawled to the corpse of Fisher, 
| and buryiag his head ia his companion’s bosom, uttered the most | 
| piercing cries T ever heard. Another and I were ordered to take him | 
to the We found Fisher bad been struck by a shot a 


’ . 
cock-nit et 
-VCa-pt n the 





verted Jew, who married Lady Georgiana Walpole 
. dela! Palestine, having commenced preaching the Gospel 
Bourdonnaye ; and he instantly declared, that he considered thé mo-} Jews represented to the Pasha that he was 
On what grounds he had formed , purpose of converting the Jews and Mussulmans to 
this resolution, the journalists offer no light; bat weare left to conjec-| Upon which, it is added, his Highness eaused him to be areiieat 
ture, either that this Minister conceived the first probable exertion of | the bastinado to be inflicted. d, ane 


woull.not brook a superior, nominal as that superiority must be, if) whieh parental blindness can be guilty, there is no 
De la Bourdonnaye could bring commanding ability into the field.) mented than that which, from the pride of display 
At all events, the Mivistry have thus at once obtained a higher influ-| pencrous desire F 
ence in the person of their President, and have shaken off « weight of) the tasks fitted for youth, 
popular odium in the person of their ejected brother. The animosity hood. It is rending and seattering the blossoms, in order to 
of the party journals bas triamphed; bat Frenchmen are soon tied | ¢ 
pleasant; it is the conduct of an Egyptian toskmaster, de 
work without the material which form it; an arraiguing of the w) 
Mr. Kean is in town, and is advertised to play (gratuitously, as we} and providence of God, who, in rendering wen the mo Wsdog 
understand the notice) at Drary Lane, instead of Covent Garden as| his creatures, has yet evidently made his progress the slowest + 


parent will seek to eradicate, there is no denyin ‘ 
in aid of the funds of that house, but that he insisted on playing on| pity to that class of children who are stimulated b 
those particular nightsin the week (Monday, Wednesday and Friday,) | willing—goaded whilstrunning, Can the recitation of Greek ve 
which are devoted to Miss Kemble’s performances. ‘This was posi-| at ten years old, the power, of playing dificalt music at 
tively (and most properiy, as we conceive,) refused by Mr. Kem- | fingers not half grown, or any of thé wonders we see an 
ble; and the consequence is, that Mr. Kean considers bimself exonera-| much of, repay a blooming girl for the roses that are ba 
ted from his promise. MM this statement shonld turn out to be exact, breath that is shortened, the appetite that is fled, the sine 
we fear Mr Kean’s conduct in the affair will be looked upon, even by | vating, the sense of joyful existence which once danced | 


| tiful triumvirate. 


gallant. ‘Tas your friend any luggage, Sir,” 


jhe will always be 
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 ‘Parieties. — 


Theetrical Arrival Extraordinary —The greatest of all Actors. g, 


Lady Burdett, three surviving daughters of the late Mr. Coutts, the | rather actresses, has arrived. Who does not know that We Mean the 


Elephant, who is coming to make the third partner in the Adelni 
Yates, Mathews, and she, will be, as Lady Morgan would say, a bess 


She landed yesterday morning at the Tower Stairs, under the} 


P A ‘ ind 
protection of Yates, whose attentions to her were very " 


striking and 
; said a Cursom-houw 
officer. “Nothing hut a trunk,” says Yates. The pun was oldmby 
it passed—and so did the Elephant. 

But we are sorry to say that they insisted upon Weighing her, ani 
she turned out to be O39) 4st. 12ib. Toz. 4dr., for which they said be 
should pay twopence in the pound. 

Base liars in weight, muttered Yates, they only charged three bal 
pence for Lord Nugent (a nobleman remarkable for his great size), 

But he was a Lord, said the Custom-bouse officers; and Yates, ne: 
muring at the iniquity of the prerogatives of the peerage, succumbed 

Having escaped the customs--customs, as he remarked, “ mon 
honoured in the breach than the observarce,’—he mounted the fai 
stanger, and rode in grand style to Temple-Bar. 

Here the civic authorities met them—large as she is they thonght i, 
right to crowd her, and therefore the Lord Mayor made bis Appear. 
ance. As itis customary to shut the gates on royally they were ck 
sed on this occasion, and the ceremonial was very splendid The 
Sheriffs and other functionaries attended, and the freedom of te 


| city was given her in a gold box, which Yates pocketed, and she re 


turned an answer to the effect that she would have once considered 
tue freedom of the city a compliment, but since they had voted ito 
Peel and others, she did not value it a brass farthing. On hearing ths 
the Lord Mayor was visibly affected, and began weeping as if lie had 
been a fount lof type}. Here Mathews and the rest of the company 
arrived to bail the advent of “the Master,” as they call Yates, and 
the ‘ New Mistress.” Mathews remarked, that it would be impos: 
ble to accuse the Adelphi of not being a fashiunable theatre now 
when they lad a performer of so much ton. If any person, be cor 
tinued, that ever trod the stage, could draw a house, it must be be 
If she prove a star, she will be one of the first magnitude. Te 
playsin which she performs, will as surely as she comes from Sim 
bring people to se’em—and we shall be dealers at once in elephass 
teeth and gold dust. But I am forgetting the lady. 

On this Mathews, who has been taking lessons in Siamese, from ht 
twin boys, Ching and Eng, besides studying the works of Jeremy Ba 
tham, pddietied her as follows, in the Siamese dialect :—" Asksi hsit 
asker lo halak balatzath reghaim, ubedecek hattaim 16 gnamad we 
moshab letzim lo jashab.”’ 

“ Ki im bethorath,” &c., said the elephant. 

It is a good remark, said Mathews, and more than the Bishop 
Kildare understands. On her arriving in Maiden-lane, she expres 
berself delighted at the great delicacy of the manager's in thus co 
sulting the feelings of her sex, and introdacing her to the publt 
through anavenue so cogaomened, she had no doubt, in complime 
to her proverbial modesty.—A ge, Nov. 29. 


Singular Cireumstance-—Mr. Lowe, a gentleman who has been det 
and duiab from his infancy, will, we understand, be called to the Be 
by the Society of the Middle Temple on Saturday next. He has bel 
a good legal education, and is considered very clever as a conte’ 
ancer.— Jb, 

Epigram on the present to Miss Fanny Kem!e. 
Two beautifal arms, and one bracelet I see ; 
If a bracelet’s the present, a brace let it be. 


Mr. Cooke, of Flintshire, with Lady King’ 
Corkshire. 

Wonders will never cease! for who, 

Either upon this earth or in’t, 

Could fancy that a piece of Cork 

Had power to draw a spark from Flint 


On the marriage of 


Sammy's Last.—As Sam Rogers was passing through Smithideld 
freind observed to him, pointing out a well dressed, but bandy lear 
drover, that he was worth considerable money. « Nonsense, * 
Rogers. “Why! do you know him?” rejoined his friend. | “Me 
do not know the fellow; but how can he be rich ar confortable ¥& 
in knee'd.” 


Hoiw to eject a fat Inside Passenger.—Harley, the comedian (** 
by-the-bye, has the good taste to prefer domestic eomfort to the & 
rouge ef noir, or the peep-of-day orgies of Bacehe 
usually takes “sisters and self,” down to the sea side for a few ve 
of summer's relaxation. On one of the hottest days of last Angust 
had engaged three places in that leathern vehicular convenience, yo? 
a Brighton four inside coach; the little family party were rej 
that they had passed Kenuington without their trio being cone 
into a quartette ; but, alas! short lived was their joy, for at Crom 
sweet rural Croydon '—B the attorney, surnamed the 5 
Elephant, an eighteen stone man! (Oh! mort de ma tie po 
ieoling—atelie eating—segar smoking—locenge swallowin ccm 
stone attorney—riding imstde of a smail coach in the midcie ©” 
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‘There és suffucation in the thougit!). When the ve 
aside at the Bret step of the Man Moentain, the sisters 
\ seed Ot tt ove thea a sly hiut that be would soon make bim, 
despa’ Croydon Falsioff had entered, was 
ie to be @ stranger, asked one of his sisters,-if 
dire sole motive for visiting Brighton? “Oh! no, Sir, 
restaopered oUt her reply, “I was ordered sea-bathing for a nervous 
_ » The other confessed to r rheumatism, which 
Mahomet was to “shampoo” into banishment. ~ Ah, ladies.” 
es. pero of the sock, with a suspicious sort of stare, * An! 
on + maladies compared with mine!” “ Yours! Sir, cried 
wbat are yor y you look the picture of health.” “ Ab, Miss,” sighed 
= oe fomus, “looks tom ofien deceive. Alas! eight days 
~ vo bitten by a mad dog. My cure can only be effected b 
mt mersion in pure sea water. fleigho! Though T look well, 
| ren the ft seizes mee—which it doesina moment—I bark like a 
ey nd soap at my best friends.” “ My God!” ejaculated the fut 
ao* “Do you bite? Are you serious!” “ Bow! wow ! wow!” 
reef “ Stop the coach,” bellowed the man mountain; | 
let me out—I say; Coachman, for God's sake open the | 


“ Bow ! | 





oat— an . 
- a Hilloa ! what's the row there inside ?”’ cried Jehu. 
goor. 


+ wow!” sa ‘ed Harley. “ What's e matter?” bawled the 
pie ang ah mage The Devil's the matter! Hydrophobia’s the 
_ “* and tbe Elephant performed Harlequin, and was out of the 
— ith as much eelerity as Ellar of Covent Garden could have 
ie his Christmas pantomime. “Thank God! I'm out! Never 
sons this shower of rain—I'll ride outside—any where—there on the 
— by jaggage!” ‘The Man Mountain kept his word, and the | 
Hurley arrived safe and unanaoyed to their Brighton domicile, anda 


comfortable dinner. y - 

The trite saying, that “ the habtinal sight of crime hardens the 
heart,” was never more fully exemplified than in a late Recorder of 
London. In sentencing to death and expatriation hundreds of his fet- 
pve creatures, whom misfortune, folly, and vice, bad surrendered to 
his judgment, he was ‘as unmoved as Calpe’s far-famed rock when 
pposed to Nepiune’s faryand Borean blasts ; and it isa generally 
lieved fact, that he was never known to shed atear but once—and | 
chat was at the Theatre Royal Covent-garden, in the last scene of the 
Beggar's Opera, when Macheath receives a rernizver !!! He was so | 

ict that be left the house, and would not stay to see Liston act Lord 
Girizsle.—Mauvaise gout ! 


~~ | 
COMMITTEE OF TRADE. 
Montreal, 24th Dec., 1829. | 

At a Special Meeting of the Montreal Committe of Trade, held | 
-esterday on account of the recent intelligence from London, re- 
‘necting the negociations said to be pending there for opening to the 
( vited States a direct intercourse with the Britis West Indies and 
Demerara, the following Resolutions were passed unanimously : 

Resolved—That the intelligence communicated to this Committee 
of the commencement at London of negotiations between bis Ma- 
esty’s Government and the United States of America, for re-opening 
s direct intercourse between the latter aud the Britisli West Indies, 

nd for conceding to the United States the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, gives great and just cause to fear, that the interests of these 
Colonies, so distant from the observation of his Majesty’s Ministers 
may be successfully misrepresented, and that the protecting system of 
intercourse Which now exists and binds them together in beneficial 
nion among themselves, and with the United Kingdom, may be 
weakened, to the irreparable injury of the general interests of the 
Empire. 

Resolved—That the settlement of the North American Provinces, 
as well astho Trade thereof, has been greatly impeded by the uncer- 
(ainty and instability of the commercial regulations of the Mother 
Country, and the ehanges suddenly made in her Colonial Policy, 
without giving time for a fair representation of the cireumstances, the 
crowing population, and increasing resources of these Colonies, 

Resolved—Tihat after a long course of vacillating policy since the 
‘Treaty of Ghent, these Colonies, by persevering efforts, and repre- 
vtations, made through the medium of the Colonial Authorities, 
vad through private agents, sent at great expense to the Imperial Go- 
vernment—saw with satisfaction and gratitude the adoption, in the 
year 1526, of a system of regulations well calculated to promote the 
ceneral prosperity, and which induced enterprising associations and 
adividuals, to embark their capital in the improvement of inland na- 
vigation, and the formation of extensive establishments, with a view 

lurnish to the British West India Islands, and Demerara, those 
pales which they had previoasly drawn chiefly from the United 
Resolved—That the establishments of so much importance, made 
‘the full confidence that the laws affecting the intercourse betw 
whe athe and the British West Indies would be permanent, 
“quire time, before their value in developing the resources of these 
rovinees can be fully appreciated; and that anv check given to them 
iy a change or modification of the intercourse, as it now exists, would 
e attended with serious losses and inconveniences to individuals, and 

nder comparatively useless the important works now in progress to 
wcilitate inland communication. 
Resolved—That, in the opinion of this Committee. the concessions 
‘hich the United States wish to obtain cannot be compensated by 
a A mhiey ne which they can offer, commensurate with the evils 
7 the no Ssiated on Great Britain through ber North Ameri- 
the licheor © modification of the Tarif! Law ought to be viewed 
enghtaeaea | Soa for that isa measure only injurious to 
eal er den a conviction of this truth is about to occasion its re- 
Moana = The West Indies would derive comparatively 
aleed. le sa vantage from the change, inasmuch as there are now 
may La. ae of the Union, nealy all the productions of 
cain me “ e the encreasing enterchange and consumption of 
aterially dieain, ou India produce, so mutually beneficial, would be 
nd Copies _ ed; the employment of British Shipping, Seaman 
— see a eereged. the demaad for the British Manufactures les- 
oe these Provinces rendered a less desirable asylum for the 
: Bes tation of Great Britain and Ireland. 
oaneain a order if possible to prevent such lamentable 
ited to the Ricne ; € memorials and petitions be framed and trans- 
expressi , ~% lonourable the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
renee pos - alarm felt on the occasion, and deprecating in the 
r the letonned = Fyn te legislation oa matiers so deeply affect- 
rovinces saeons general wellfare of the British North American 
wy of 4 oY 80 tntimately connected with the maritine power and 
> O% the British nation. 

AS30,/) €G— ° . 

— a ss with a view of exposing the unreasonable preten- 
AWTeNCe, so ¢ raed Governmeat to a free navigation of the St 
govt that no pe. rary to the recognised law of nations, and of point- 
ats from it I ractical grievance is felt by the citizens of the Unite 
Cut. it vty i SOmaraeng under the controul of the 
~ a ~- Stown to his Majesty's Ministers that th 
tutes © system affords an outlet for the surplus p 
E the - ii ee conditions as are compatible with the interests 

. calves Tem and these Provinces. 
us Of the a petitions also be prepared contaiving similar state- 
rtieletare an addressed to the three branches of the P 
tainet eee ying them to transmit remonsirances to his 

»* apprehended changes in the present relations bet 
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SOCIETY OF aT asta: OO 
leet) ST. GEORGE.—A Quarterly meeti 
fee i o% Officers for the ensuin year, will Le bela" and 


“ast, on Monday evening the 11th instant at7 P. M 


| mentto the number of 200 copies” 


een | jue, viz. :— 


an s 
th toay be, possibly, . - , 
“g mae flatter ourselves to think so—that the circulation of this journel is 
A.S. Garr, Sec'y. _| steadily tucreasing, and that its reputation, as far as we arc enablled t@ | now opes 








Lachange at New York on London 0 days 9a 9 bd per cent, 


SEES ADBLION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1830. 
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The Charles Carrolt arrived yesterday from HMavee, whence she 
sailed on the Ist Dec. She brings Paris papers one day later than 
those furnished by the Caledonia lest week from Liverpool. They 


contain no news of imporiance. We subjoia, however, the fol- 
lowing :— 











Spain—Madeid, 13th November.—The important question of the 
amnesty is at last settled favorably, aud the royal decree is now in 
the process of drawing up. If we are nut misinformed, it appears that | 
there will be some thirty exceptions, viz:—] The chiefs of the in- 
surrection in the Isle of Leon, when on Ist January, 1820, the Const)- 
tation was proclaimed. 2. Those who, in Medrid, in tue same year, | 
obliged the King to swear to the Constitution. 3. Those who, in the 
Cortes of Seville, proposed and advocated the deposition of the 
King. Public pinion loudly calls for this measure, which policy and 
the public welfare alike require ——M. Camescasee, one of the prinei- | 
pal merchants of Bordeaux, died a tew days ago, The Chevailer 


! 





de Barbosa he blish eler, in whieh ! ai | . . 
has published a lelier, in whieh he states that the intelli- | do we believe that any bas ever occurred, ia which this Journal has 


| experienced any impediment in ils weekly progréss over this immense 


ence of the recoguiton of Don Miguel as King of Portugal by the 

ope, is unfounded. French Funds, 28th Nov., 5 Per Cents, 109 a 
9,10; 3 Per Cents, 84,30. 

In an action for defamation, brought by M. Aguado, formerly bank- 





| er of the Spanish government at Paris, against the three papers, the 


Constitutionnel, Journal du Commerce, and Quotidienne, the Tri- 
bunal of Correctioval Police pronounced judgimeut against the de- 
fendants, and condemned them “io pay a fine of 500 francs each, to 
insert the judgment in one of their numbers, and to post up the judg- 
The three Editors immediately 
declared their intention to appeal. 





We are without any farther information in relation to the Colonial 
Trade Question, and we have reason to believe that the advices from 
London do not announce any thing further than that Mr. M’Lan@ has 
been received with distinguished consideration and respect by his 
Majesty’s Government, and that all his overtures had been met with 
a proper aud friendly spirit. 

The consternation in the Canadas, however, on the receipt of the 
intelligence, was very great; and all the papers, without regard to 
party, are loud in their opposition to any concession or arrangement be- 
yond that which now exists. A similar, and, proba bly even stronger, 
feeling will be excited in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as these 
two provinces have almost exclusively the carrying trade and the 
supply of lumber to the West Indies. It is perfectly clear that the 
North American Colonies are well represented at home; indeed, the 
unanimous voice of the London press evince that, for the Morning 
Herald and the Morning Chroniele—papers which are pefeet antipo- 
des in politics—concur in denouncing the object of the supposed ne- 
gotiation. This energetic and unlooked for resistance will induce 
his majesty’s Government to pause, and measure well! the step they 
arefabout to take ; although we are satisfied that no popular clamour 
in the colonies or at home will deter the Duke of Wellington from 
concluding the arrangement shoulu he deem it advantageous to the 
nation at large. In this stage of the business it is impossible to pre- 
dict what the result will Le; but one thing is quite certain, that the 
conflict of wpinion engendered by the agitation of this question will 
insure it a thorough and impartial coasideration. Remaining, then, 
for the present, in sfalu quo, we close with giving the following state 
of the trade as it existed in 1224-25, to show what it then was and 
what it may, be again, (should it be restored,) in the present state 
of progressive industry, the incroased facilities of commercial inter- 
 ourse, and the augmented demand for the articles required in the 
present increased population of the respective countries. 

The Imports into the United States from his Majesty’s West India 
Colonies, during the following years, were, according to official va- 

lo 1824, te ae #2,758,067 
5, ia. eile - 2,437 ,122—4B5, 195 ,189 
Ditto from his Majesty's North American 





Colonies, In i824, - 8705,931 
1825, ee rer. 610,788—$1,316,719 
$6,511,908 
The duties payable to the United Treasury Ts 
| amounted to - . - - - - $953,035 
| There was levied from British Colonial vessels 
$2 per ton during said years, which may be i 
taken at the two years, : . - . 6,365—$960 ,000 


The exports from the United States to the said Colonies for the 


same period were to the West Indies, 1°24, $1,750,703 ? 
1825,  1,635,574—83,385,277 
Ditto to the American Colonies 1224, $1,773,107 
1825,  2,533,224—$4,306,321 





| 87 692,003 
| Of the above imports into the United States, Gold and Silver amoun- 
ted ta - - - - 1224, $1,125,042 
1225, 844,002—81,969,044 

Of the foregoing commerce, British vessels carried in 1824 from the 
West Indies, 1-7th portion ; from North America, 1-44th do. In 1825, 
from the West Indies, 1-44th portion; North America, 1-27th do. 
| The imports into his Majesty's North Americen Colonies from the 
| United States, during the years 1826 and '27, were $170,316. The 
| exrorts therefrom in the said years, 1826-7, was $96,428; whol! ine 
| vessels of the United States, British vessels being excluded. |The 
| West India ports being then shut. } 








| The Tariff.—Mr. Mallery, from the Committe on Manufactures, 


| brought up the Report. It recommends that the Tariff remain un 


} 


| ordered to lie on the table. 


we never seriously supposed that such a measure was contemplated. 


—————— 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We did not address our readers last week, as we commonly do a | 0) ici erude, called 
too late now 


the commencement of a new year; it is not, perhaps, 


to offer them the congratulations of the seasou, end to express the 
| deep sense we éntertain of their continued fevour and support. It 
a satisfaction to them to know—at all events we | Whiskers;” and will attemt George Alexandor St-vens 


| altered, and that a more vigilant scrutiny into alleged evasions of the 
| revenue laws be forthwith adopted. The Report was received, ond 
This circumstance does not argue the 
roduce of the United | probability of any compromise for the West India Trade; indeed, 








learn, is commensurate We have, indeed, made every 
effort to deserve this, and “any Of our readers have no doubt ob 
served that, at the commencement of the present volume, we aug 
mented the size of the sheet, which enables us to give an increased 
quantity of miscellaneous feading. We have reason to believe thet 
this arrangement bas given general satisfaction ta the subscribers. 
Complaints do (certainly occasionally reach us of irregolarity in 
the receipt of the paper; but this seems anavoldable from the great 
extent of tereitory over which our journal circulates... la all such 
cases we attend most sedaonsly and promptly to these complaint, 
and prevent their recurrence, when practicable, with all possible 
diligence. We entreat our friends to believe that neglect, if there 


, be any, rarely springs from us, for the measures we take to ensure 


the proper delivery of the paper are now so well digosted and com 

plete, that error on our side is seldom possible. But here we should 
be committing a violence on our own feelings, and doing injustice 
to others, did we not acknowledge the handsome manner io which 
our complaints to the different Post Masters, when made, are ro- 
ceived, and the anxiety they display to investigate and remove any 
cause of difficulty. Indeed, we do not know a@ single instance, nor 


coutinent on eceount of the peculiarity of its political character 
We make this honourable declaration with the more pleasure, Lecause 
\it springs from us spontaneously and unarked for,—and because it 
proves in a most eminent degree the freedom of opinion enjoyed 
| in this great and rising country. 

That we have occasionally suffered from bad Agents, is certain, but 
we have reason to believe that our present list is unobjectionable— 
many of the persons composing it, indeed, are gentlemen of high 
respectability, from whose services (which in many cases are purely 
gratuitous,) we derive very great assistance. We, however, wish to 
be informed of every case where the duties of the persons we em 
ploy do not seem to be faithfully performed ;—and we will, moreover, 
take it asa special favour, if any of our friends should at any time 
communicate to us information touching this journal or its concerns, 
which it may seem proper to them that its Proprietor should be made 
acquainted with. 

In conclusion, we apologise for thus obtruding ourselves upon our 
readers, at the same time assaring them that our labours and exertions 
will suferno abatement. Our means are now sufficient to meet the 
requisite expenditure of such a journal—our sources of informatio 
are ample, and our judgmentis matured by an experience of seven 
years; for, since we lost the services of our much valued friend, Dr 
Fisher, now his Majesty's printer in Quebec, who, in conjunction 
with us, founded the paper, the edilorial department (except during on 
illness of a few weeks in 1527,) has been exclusively conducted by 
the present editor and proprietor, Some of these statements, we 
are aware, bave been made on former occasions, but the many 
changes constantly taking place iu our list, and the additions daily 
made to it, may, perhaps, excuse us for reiterating (hem. 








Mr. Denman, editor of the Truth Teller, bas lately become the sole 
proprietor of that jourval by purchase, and will continue to conduct 
itas heretofore. [It isa very useful paper, and exhibits a great deal o: 
talent and industry on the part of its conductor, who at all times has 
our hest wishes. 

We have before us the first number of the New York Medical EB 
rer, “ conducted by an association of physicians.” It basa oa 
of contents at the beginning, and what, perhaps, is better, a good list 
of subscribers at the end. We observe a communication from Dr, 
Mitchell, and several other papers of interest. The immediate 
editorship, we are informed, is confided to Dr. Yates. 


The Harpers have in the press a new edition of Samuel Cooper's 
Surgical Directory, re-printed from the last London edition. The 
work, we understand, is under the superintendence of Dr. William 
Anderson, of this city, who sapplies copious notes and @ valuable 
appendix. Dr. A., it may be recollected, performed a similer office 
in one of the ‘American editions, printed also by the Harpers, of the 
same publication. -_—_— 

We beg leave to refer the friends of Mrs. Sloman, and the patrons 
of the drama generally, to the advertisement of that Lady in this 
day’s paper. On the occasion of her benefit, which takes place on 
Monday, it will be seen that a rich treat is provided. Mr. Sloman's 
comie songs, and his peculiarly comic manoer of singing them, are 
both too well knowa to need recommendation. 

Mrs. Austin has been very successful in Boston at the Tremont 
Theatre, and the papers in that city are loud in their praises of the 
fair vocalist, particularly in the character of Ariel in Shakspeare’s ad- 
mirable Tempest. The Caliph of Bagdad has also been performed 
there with decided success. Mrs. A., we are happy to announce, wili 
re-appear at the Park on the 19th inst. “The Boston Traveller speaks 
of Ariel in the following terms:— 

“The Tempest was substituted for Mecheth; and the audience ap 
peared more — if possible, than with its first representation 
last week. It has certainly socceeded beyond any Opera this season 
Mrs. Austin as the “gentle Ariel,” was as fascinating as ever. Ler 
light golden wings, her robes of silvery-blue, her buoyant step and 
sweet voice—all seemed to constitute her the airy being, the etherid 
spirit which danced belore the mind's eye of thre Bard Avon, in the 
rich pencillings of his thought.” 


_=[_[_--— 














TOTICE.—The Subseriber begs leave to scquaint the public that ove of his 
N wf Lect havi. g been selected A the King’s Wardicuss. in the port of Picton. 
| in Nova Scotia, where he resides, he is ready to undertake the discharge of ait 
| euch business as may be intrusted to him in the verious branches of bis von 
| os & merebont (Pictou, 24 September, 1029.) Wm. MOATIMER. 
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THEATRE —SPLENDID ATTRACTION —MRS. SLOMAN'S BENEFIT. 
ANEW TRAGEDY AND A AEW MELO DRAMA. 

CARD —Mre. Sloman respertfully ancounces ber Benefit for Moaday oven 
ing ar rt, when will be perfarmed tse f ing entertainments —A new Tragedy, 
now pertorming ip Loudon, writes ly the author of Granby, aad taken from hin 
| torical fects, called Epichari#—th- part of Epicharis by Mrs. Sloman. After which 

Cine Muster Like Man—Sancie by Mre. Sloman. whot- 
Meio Drama, entitied, the Robber's Wile, with new 
la the course of the evening Mr. Bloman wii 
sing the following tx new comic y+ re gers gad pe nyt ~ Menge 
| Pactotum,” from the Opera of the Berber of Seville; ~ Fryt . Affect 
We oa man morries, tts trowe begins,” “ Maurice! douithes we Large Bushy 





to conclude with en eatire sew 
scenery, dresses, aad docoratpons. 





of a Pore, 
in the dress and Character of ariipwrecked sailor, with Qn Sppropriate ses scene, 
ke ja distress, ke. Purther particular: in Wills of the day. my we ty 




















Unperetived t woald view! 0° th roe in 
‘ wane, 
Aaukin thy co's lippes encheckt by 0 frowns. 

T woulde that I were 


To dwell oa thine earc, 


Though the musicke were gone ; 
T would charm (by hearte with my iatest brethe, 
And yield thee pleasare een in my death. 


1 would I might passe from this living tombe 

Into the violet’s sweetest perfume : 

On the winges of the morning to tbee I woulde fye. 
And mingle my soule with thy sweeter sighe. 


My hearte is bounde 
With a viewless chaine ; 
I see 00 wounde, 
Bot I feel the paine. 
Break my prison, and set mee free ; 
. sweete, hath noe charmes for mee : 
Yet noe—e'en in my letters my fond harte will dwelle, 
Bince thy shadowe floats o'er it, and hallowes its celle. 
ti Maij, A.Dai. 1595. T.O 


NARRATIVE OF THE SPANISH EXPEDITION 
TO MEXICO, 
[The following letter contains a better and more detailed ac- 
wount of the late expedition and the causes which led to its failure 
than any we have yet seen. } 


Th the Editor of the Albion. 

"Phe inglorious termination of this mad adventure has clearly de- 
WiSdstrated the perfect hatred which the Mexicans entertain towards 
théir old foes, the Spaniards, and also goes to show that the supposed 
party ip their favoar, in this country, and on which they had placed 
web reliance, had only its existence in the sanguine imaginations of 
the sage projectors of this wild scheme. 

There are vessels now off the Bar for conveying the remainder of 
the troops to the Havanna.—Tbe mortality among the Spanish troops, 
arising from dysentery, fever, and other disorders incidental to the 
climate, has been excessive—their loss from these casuulities, up to 
‘his date, is 704 soldiers and 6 officers, to which is to be added, 2 offi- 
cers and 17 soldiers killed in the attack at the Corchos, 1 officer and 9 
soldiers killed at the attack of Tampico, and 4 officers and 52 sol- 
diers killed at the attack of the Bar, will make the total number of 
deaths 795. The entire of the Spanish force consisted of 2724 sol- 
diers, 150 officers, 6 surgeons, and 2 empleados, making a total of 2882. 
It may not be improper here to remark, and we hope the observa- 
tion will one day arrest the attention of those to whom it is more 
particalarly addressed, that the lamentable indifference, manifested by 
both pbysiciens and their attendants, (which, to use the mildest term, 
‘was an outrage ov humanity,) burried many a poor fellow to an un- 
untimely grave—indeed, it is surprising that a solitary one of these 
unfortunetes should have escaped the huge pit into which so many of 
! comrades were burled without the smallest regard to decency 

igion. 

Barradas is, unquestionably, a brare man, but there were many 
defects in his character which peculiarly disqualified him for the 
évief of such an enterprise. His men were mostly composed of 
Catalonians, many of whom were old soldiers, and bad served in the 
Peninsular ; but, one. and all were, on their arrival, animated with the 
hopes of conquest, and their old motto, “ Vencer o morir,” seemed 
to be the charm by which their enthusiasm was sustained. Whatever 
may be their failings, when opposed to European troops, they evinced 
no qualms ebout fighting in this part of the world; and, had they not 
been visited by sickness, the natural consequence of that fatal exrcur- 
sion to Altamira, (which Barradas ought to have known was a siep 
fraught with mischief to his little band, and could not be productive 
of the smallest benefit to bis cause,) it is questionable whether we 
should bave been blessed with an opportunity of penning these lines 
with that serenity of mind which one acquires in this delectable 
abode, where your tranquility is only occasionally interrupted, by the 
duz of a musquito, or the sting of a sand-fly. 

The absolute want of the necessaries of life—the crowded state of 
the hospitals, receiving daily reinforcements—a scarcity of ammuni- 
Uon—encompassed by the Mexicans, whose united forces amounted 
to 19,000 men, independent of myriads of militia flocking to the 
gcene from every corner of the Republic—the Spaniards surrendered 
at discretion. What else could they do? The soldier reluctantly 
farted with his arms, retaining only his knapsack, and a sense of hav- 
img done his daty. 

‘The officers were allowed their swords, which indulgence was, 
with difficnlty, obtained ;~but the colours—the Royal banners of the 
magnanimous Ferdinand !—were forthwith despatched to the Golden 
City, as signal trophies of Mexican valour, where they were exult- 
ittgly unfuried to the stare of the multitude. 

Santa Anna's despatch to his Government detailing the particulars 
of the glorious 21st of August, has, doubtless, found its way to New 
York, long ere this—it is a most fulsome panegyric on himself and 
Ms ragged followers, and is, positively, destitute of one word of 
teuth—we, who were eye-witnesses to the occurrences of that event- 
ful morning, bave some right to argue the point, or at least to hold an 
opinion about the matter—aad, although we are as free from partiality 
towards the Spagiards as any foreigner in the country can be, yet, we 
do affirm, and that too without the fear of contradiction, that the 
Mexicans, eogaged in the attack in question, proved themselves to be, 
eRtber perfect novices in (the art of war, or extremely pusillanimous 
sotdiers ; otherwise, with a force more than treble that of their oppo- 
nents, they mast bave annihilated every Spaviard in the town.—We 
have no hesitation in saying, that we are certain old Shipp, the gallant 
Vie atenaat, with one hundred of his fdvoqrite Irigh soldiers, would 1 


Tampico, Nov. 16, 1829. 


Had the Spaniards cuntioved the fight, which they cummqneedty’| 
mainteined against such a superiority of force for nine hours, but 

twenty or thirty minutes longer, Santa Anna himself, his veterans, 
Ciricos, and followers of every denomination would soon have been 
prostraied, ** at one fell swoop.’ —Barradas made his appearance with 
bis entire division while the belligerents were occupied in a council 
of war, which had reference only to those of the Royal troops that 
were engaged in the attack, and weich the Spanish General instantly 
dissolved, giving Santa Anna permission to re-embark bis men. This 
Measure guve great umbrage to his officers, and the soldiers im particu- 
lar, who said, they had come to fight, after a foreed march of twenty 
miles, which was performed in an incredible short space of time, con- 
sidering the privations they endured, the road they traversed, and 
the scorching sun to which they were exposed. One of the Spa- 
niards, who had participated in the feu-de-joic, was impelled by cu- 
riosity to take a nearer view of the Mexican troops.—This man, 
(without even bis side arms,) was inspecting the foes of his Royal 
Master, as they ambulated to the dissonant sounds of>Mexican melo- 
dy, was run through the body by one of their officers (a Frenchman), 
and two or three soldiers, who determined to share in the heroic deed, 
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ARDS Ne SALL femitty EN iad Lands 
ing to ultemey in the counties of Ontario, Genesee 
feags, Livingston, Steubes, aud Alicghuay, are offered for sale. The een} 
vided inte small and eonvewent farms, and will be sold to setual Hands arg 
reasonable prices,and ou an extended credit. Those in Ontario, Cette oy, 
roe, aud ( guous to the Erie Canal, aod wenn 
und Alleghany counties, bave the advautage of « cheap and expedition 
dows the Susquebanaah to Baltimore. Abstcments will be Made from 
ceste purchasers for cash. The title is indisputable, and warren 
executed by the subscriber as chief agent of the Pultency estate c, deeds wii, 
will be execated by Joseph Fellows at the Land Office at Genevs, in Ouenm® 
and by W. W. MeCay, at the Land Office at Bath, in Steuben county. fr" 
are worthy the attention of emigrants. More Jar = Phere ing 
ov application to Mr. Fellows, orto Mr. McCay, or to Mr. James L. Will be tne 
at 33 Merchants’ Exchange, New York. [Nov.28—Ss)} BOBEUT Tro 
FANG Travellers visiing Boston —Frederic Le Cain, No. 74 Mik street, me 
. 





info. m his friends and the public, that having fitted it house 
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good beds and every other comfort ond convenience in a situatiog 
udvantages of being both central and pleasant. 


( (AK PO THELADIES—Mer. Cautale has removed her Career 





finished the poor fellow with their bayonets! 

The Mexican papers laad Santa Auua to the skies, for his unparal- 
leled valour in having compelled some 1400 or 1500 half-starved crea- 
tures to surrender at discretion, to a force of 20,000 of the most cou- 


and aqua de cana.§ 

He bas been already compared to Napoleon: the next effusion may 
rank him with Washington! 

These Mexicans always attack in the night. The assault on the 
fort at the bar, was, as usual, commenced in the night,—the Spa- 
niards bad about 350 men in the fort—the Mexicans employed in the 
attackjamounted to about 1,100, of whom 200 were killed, and be- 
twegn 80 and 90 wounded; they forced the entrenchments three 
times, but were at each attempt repalsed with considerable loss.{] 
The Spaniards would not surrender, altho’ they were conscious that 
there were nearly 6,000 Mexicans between them and the town of 
Tampico. The commander, Colonel Basyues, is a valiant soldier 
and a staunch royalist. It is mentioned of this brave man (who was 
severely wounded in the action), that he ordered some of bis men 
to support him that he might witness the progress of the attack, and 
when the Mexicans had had “ enough,” he desired that bis wounds 
might be dressed. 

Santa Anna communicated to the different Consuls his intention 
to bombard the town, and requested that they would intimate the 
same in the proper qaarters, so that all foreigners might prepare their 
property, and einbark it if they wished, for Panuco, about 89 miles 
up the river, for which purpose he granted them six days—the fact 
is, he wanted to gain time—his battering train was not then arrived, 
ments. One vessel, with aa entire cargo of merchandize, went down 
during a hurricane, and nothing has yet been got out of her. Some 
ef the other property was damaged, and, altogether, the proprietors 
were considerable sufferers—the Spaniards exacted an ezport duly, 
and the captains demanded most enormous freights, which it was 
thought advisable to pay rather than have the goods burnt to cinders! 
Some, on the other band, were contented’ to bolt their do6rs and 
windows, and when they returned, they had the happiness to find 
their bales and boxes in statu quo. 

The foreigners evacuated ‘Tampico on the day appointed for that 
purpose, and three days after, the long threatened bombardment was 
commenced. A few shells were thrown froma station about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the town, but the Mexicans, finding they coald not 
hit a single object, very wisely made up their minds to preserve thelr 
powder until they could procure amore competent engineer: they 
were two days anda balf or three trying what effect their shells 
would have—the Spaniards in the mean while plied them pretty 
liberally with shot and grape from a long 18 pounder,—there was 
little or no mischief done on either side, (the Spaniards lost only one 
man,) and on the 10th the negotiations for the capitulation was began, 
which terminated, and was ratified on the 12th September. Barra- 
das, it is said, is making very merry in Orleans ;—it is more than pro- 
bable that he will not immediately return to the Havanna. 

{ Gen. Barradas has since arrived in New-York, and sailed last week 
in the packet for Iavre. } 


* Bread made of Maiz, in the shape of pancakes. + The hot pep- 
per with which they season all their food. { Jerked beef. § A spirit 
distilled from cane juice. 

| The Spaniards lost in this attack 4 officers, 52 soldiers, killed— 
4 officers wounded, 1 bruised, and 82 soldiers wounded. 





4 SAUNDERS’ PATENT BAZOR STROP AND METALIC TABLET.— 
@ The iuventor of these Razor Strops is unwilling, as it is toe often the cus- 
tom with these who submit their articles to the inepection of the public, himself to 
extol ther superiority in speedily imparting a smooth and egreeable edge, which 
will render shaving, with mauy persons a Seecseahts and painful operation, at 
| once easy and pleasant. He prefers quoting the language of others, simply promis- 
ing that heis coafideut that a trial from others will justify their recommendatiun. 
Conrmunication. | 
Saunders’ Metalic Tabict ond Razor Strep. 
To shave, or not to shave is net the question. 
Whether it is better for a man, to suffer 
The pulls and scratches of a saw tooth razor, 
Or buy a Tablet and a Strop at Saunders, 
And thustoendtbem!? That is the question. 
‘To shave is thus to wipe—no more—the beard of, 
Aud pot an end to cmp ich, and the 
Thousands writhes and grins we men ave heirs to. 
Tis « consummation devoutly to be wish'd. 

The Tablet, which ts capable of renovating the dullest edge ; this Strop has four 
sides prepared with composition of progressive Gneness, which is peculiarly acap- 
ted to razors in any condition. Self-shaving gentiemen are iwvited to call at 19 
Wall street, and try their razors on the Tablet before they buy. IA liberal dis- 
count made to dealers. { Jan, 2.—t. 

MERICAN AND FOREIGN AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, &c.—The undersigned 

4 having established a correspondence with gentlemen of legal eminence in 
(jreut Britain and France, which he is in course of extending to ul! Foreign Ports, 
aud Capitals in commercial relations with the United States,is prepared to trans- 
mit for settlement the claims, &c. of all claimants, creditors, assignees, heirs, &c. re- 
siding im this country due, payable, or recoverable in any part of Europe, on re- 
aiving the suitable legal proofs and voucners, together with the requisite pewer of 

uttoruey ; the whole daly authenticated by the corresponding foreiga minister or 
conse! wearest (be claimant's residence. He hws also efficient and responsible Law 
Agents in the principal cities and towns iu the United States and Canada, and will 
promptly attend to the collection and recovery of the like claims, &e. in this coun- 
try, in behalf of foreiga claimants, &c. when fernished with the proper documents, 
vouchers, and power of Attorney, similarly authenticated, by the appropriate Ame- 
can mrnister or consul aecredited ia the foreign kingdom or state, in which the 
I Compection may reside. All communications ak paid) to “ Aaron H. Palmer, 





gage made (De affemp!, at !wugtt d 


ounsellor at Law, New York,” will rective law attention. 
Nov . Pr} 


rageous soldiers ander the sun, stuffed with tortillas,” Chilli,t tasajo,+ | white pine t 


it is supposed, and the Mexicans are never very nimble in their move- | 


tothe house furinerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. Fy 
doors below St. Paul's Church, between Fulton and Dip-edecut a Fp th 
counected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Estultishe seloly 
no doubt by her strention aud punctuatityty givesatisfaction Ont te 
ALUABLE [Keul Estute for sale— The Marmora iron Warts, pore 
appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and steck, thereunto beloug for 
advertised, togéther with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearing ex - 
imber, and other woods suitable for taking charcoal, Will be ros tug 
| Gut reserve, to the highest bidder, for cash, at RKingsteu, Upper C anada _—s 
day of Octover, 1830, at noou. For pians of the works, and other ponticean. m 
tu Mr. Manaham onthe premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., Loudo. os 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New Yor 
| the subseriber at Montreal. PETER won” 
Marmora Lron Works Middle District. Upper Canada, Angust, 1399, (Oct) 
OODBKIDGE =EMINAKY.— The Winter Session of eihution - 
} W menced on the lst.Nov. The Proprietor m hesguenes fe 
' times, respectfully intorms the public that he has reduced his terms to 
| siou of six mouths, including board ; aud, tuition ie English, Latin, Greek. 
| and Spatish, and the elements of the Mathematics, with the } 
| of an useful and ornamental education. A Professor of the French nd 
| resides in the house, und French is constantly spoken in the family. W, 
| Stationary extra No student will be received for atess period then a session - 
| the payment to bein advance. References of the first respectability will be x. 
| Por further ivformation please to address the Proprietor, %. Marsball, +e 
| York, to the care of Dr. Bartlett, Editor of this Journal; or in the cotriry os. 
Marshall. Woodbridge Seminary, N. J. .% 
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sn _bePbactathe hoctwad bh rend New, 
BOS'TON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS, - 
Masters. ; Duysof sailing from Daye of sailing from 
oston. éverpool. 
Mackay, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1./Peb. 20, June 20, 
Howes, (Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,\Mar. 20, July 2, 
Dover, Hursley, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 20, Sept.20, Jen « 
Amethyst, Nye. ‘Mar. 1, July 1, Noy. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Deeg 
Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth « 
February, March ,July and, August and at such other times as they may he requ 
Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of ever) uo 
| cription, Chirty guiaeas to. and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 
| _ Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Phere 
Humbertson & Co.. and Latham Gnir, Liverpool. F 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from, Days of sei 
| New Yorke , Leeihetine 
| No.1.Charlemagne, | Robinson. |Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1) Mar.20July 20,Nor i) 
2.Chas.Carroli Clark *“ 10, ** 10, * IO0/\Ap'l t,Aup. 1, De 
Old Line—Havre, E.L.Keen, | ss ; 30 9a ey 
2. France, E. Funk, | Mar. 1,July 1,Noy. 1) 
| Old Line—HenrilV..| 1.B. Pel, | “ 10M 
1.Edw.Quesuel, | Hawkins, | “ 20, “20, “ Qo! 
2. Erie, | J. Funk, Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,Dee. 1 
| Old Line—Sully, R.J.Macy “ 10, *10, * 10) 
| 2.Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway * 90, ** 20, * 30) 
| Old Live—Francois lst W.Skiddy May 1,8ept. 1, Jan. 1 
1. Formora, Orne, 10, ** $0, ** 10 July I Nov. 1Me | 
Oid Line—De Kham, Depeyester,| ‘* 2Cy ** 20, * 20: "10 "0 "FH 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, xy 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line. —Ow ners ,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles E. Borke, 63 Wastiy. 
ton street, New York. Agentat Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.1 and %, Pee 
aud Second, or mail liner.—Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wallet 
Pearl streets,New York.—Ageuteat Havre, 1, E. Quesnel, Paine—2, Beoml 
Roiscerard & Co 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships | Masters. , Daysof sailing from , Doys of sailing ja 
| New Yort. ee 
\Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept,1, Feb. 16, Junel6,0u. 
De Cost, “ 8, “ 8, “ 68, “ a, “ %, *f 
Manchester, Sketchly | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. },Jaly 1,8e\ 
Wm. Byrnes, Hackstaff,! * 4, “ 24, “ 24) * 8 * &*h 
Wim. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1, 16, * 16 °% 
Geo. Canning, Allyn, “gg gw Bi « O % m, +6 
Caledonia Rogers, | ‘* 16, “ 16, * 16, April 1, Aug. 1,De) 
Joke Jay, \Molltege, “ 24, * 24, 1 94) * 8 BN! 
Mer. 1, July 1, Nov. 
“gg « @ o 





Ships. 


Boston, 


Oe. 9 
Liverpoo!, 


Nor.» 











New York, 
York, 


ee= 
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Conetion |\Graham, . vd 
apoleon, Smith, } " ly os ’ 

Florida, Tinkbam,| “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, May 1,Sep- ide) 
Birmingham, (Harris, “9, oO 8 BSS 
Pacific, Crocker, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,! “ 16, “ 16 °5 
Silas Richards, Holdrege,. “ 8, “ 8 “ &| “ 24, “ O° 
Rritannia, Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, June 1,Oct. 1F0> 
SilvanusJenkins Allen, “ 24, 24, 4 OA) « 8 BTS 
Passage in the Cabin to enieieh, bey pees: SS Liverpool, thir 
Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 5 

No. Land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Bechaeee 
2, New Live—Owners, Byrues, Trimble & Co. and Sam). Hicks & Sous~)>* 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. ae. Weel 

Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line,Cropper,Benson & Co. 24. Line, 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

«*. The whole ofthose vessels are of the very first description, ar@ cnet 
well foundand ¢ ded by the most experienced navigators. Every 7 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, emt 
tention shewn by the captains and officerson the voyage 
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CON DITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per evwem eee 
postage )—payabie inadvence. All persons hecommg subscribers, wil! bed 
to continue their subscriptions until» regular notification of relinqw ie 
made to the Office, orto either of the Agents. Any person eptering oe hae 
term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be ¢% ro 
tinwe through the half year so entered upon. All communications te oe rT 
or his Agents. must be post paid.—Published by JOHN 8. BABTIA ae 
Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, 
Cedar-street’and Broadway ,and forwarded by the Northern and ona 
on the same day ; by the Eustern Mailon Sunday morning ; and deli 
scribers in the City in the efternoon and evening on the dav of pe 

Agents for the Albion —J.H. Rathbone, Utica, N. ¥—H. P. ’ 

N. ¥.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas.F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jee 
Newburyport—Jobn Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Rob 

dence, R. L—H. Howe, New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 
Philadelphia.—Wm. Porter, 44 South Street . Baltimore —Rev. Jno. Bee 
Cincinnati. Ohio.—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James ®- 

mond, Va—Hy. White, Petersburg, V ichard Hill & Sons, F w 
Va.—O. Hall, Norfolk. Va.—Heory Price, Charlottsville. Va—W 3 
Louisville—T. Watson P. M Newbern, N.C.—A. Campbell. veges ct 
John Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N.C.—J. C. Walker, Chariesto®. 

Plant, Colambia, §.C.—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—Leoa Brvx.. 
Geo.—Thos. F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo —Thos. D. Hailes. New 
Sandford, Mobile, Ala—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nog at 
Miss.—O’Patloun& Kevte, St. Louis, Mis.— Robertson & Elliot. N - 
Gordon & Wells Smithland, Keutuck y—Maethew Keanedy Lex 

Smith, Kingston ,.U.C0—J. Taylor, P.M.,Perth—A. McLean, ‘ orem 
Rrockville—Jas. G. Rethane .Cobure—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wo. x 
wich—Mr. Tardif, Quebec—Hy. Hillock, Montreal—C. Drury, Et, 
Jobn, New Branswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richihucto 4 
Mirimachi, &c—Joba Balkam, St. Andrews—C. H . Befeber Falifex. <_o 
8. Perot, Bermuda—Jobn Thomson, 51. Thomas—A. Andersen. Beet” ot 
Thos. Munday, We«t End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill, P.. M.. Anti 

Tampico —Ceorge Chipman, E-eq., King’s County — Wa. H- Lee, PS 
—James 3. White, Exq., Cumberinad.— Messrs. Gudge sad Tey a 
&otia. —Col. Whitney, Calais, Maine.—Duacen Campbell, mar - 
Heury Mittleberger, D.P. M,, St. Catherive, Upper C o—A. ‘sor ¥ 
Prince Edward County, Virgitlige-Collecgr fo; die va 8 
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. AARON HB. PACMER. 


James Edmonds. 
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